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PREFACE TO EDITION OF 1868. 


u It is dear that in whatever it is our duty to act \ those 
■matters also it is our duty to study These words of Dr. 
Arnold’s seem to me incontrovertible. So a sense of duty, 
as well as fondness for the subject, has led me to devote a 
period of leisure to the study of Education, in the practice 
of which I have been for some years engaged. 

There are countries where it would be considered a truism 
that a teacher in order to exercise his profession intelligently 
should know something about the chief authorities in it. 
Here, however, I suppose such an assertion will seem para- 
doxical ; but there is a good deal to be said in defence of 
it De Quincey has pointed out that a man who takes up 
any pursuit without knowing what advances others have 
made in it works at a great disadvantage. He does not 
apply his strength in the right direction, he troubles him- 
self about small matters and neglects great, he falls into 
errors that have long since been exploded. An educator 
is, I think, liable to these dangers if he brings to his task 
no knowledge but that which he learnt for the tripos, and 
no skill but that which he acquired in the cricket ground or 
on the river. If his pupils are placed entirely in his hands, 
his work is one of great difficulty, with heavy penalties at- 
tached to all blundering in.it'j though here, as in the case 
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of the ignorant doctor and the careless architect, the 
penalties, unfortunately, are paid by his victims. If (as 
more commonly happens) he has simply to give a class pre- 
scribed instruction, his smaller scope of action limits 
proportionally the mischief that may ensue ; but even then 
it is obviously desirable that bis teaching should be as good 
as possible, and he is not likely to employ the best methods 
if he invents as he goes along or simply falls back on b is 
remembrance of how he was taught himself, perhaps in very 
different circumstances. I venture to think, therefore, that 
practical men in education, as in most other things, may 
derive benefit from the knowledge of what has already been 
said and done by the leading men engaged in it, both past 
and present. 

All study of this kind, however, is very much impeded by 

want of books. “Good books are in German,” says Professor 
Seeley. I have found that on the history of Education, not 
only good books but all books are in German or some other 
foreign language.* I have, therefore, thought it worth while 
to publish a few such imperfect sketches as these, with which 

When the greater part of this volume was already written, Mr. 
Parker published his sketch of the history of Classical Education 
on a Liberal Education, edited by Farrar). He seems to me to have 
been very successful m bringing out the most important features of hi* 
subject, but his essay necessarily shows marks of over, compression 
Two volumes have also lately appeared on Christian Sckeoh and 
Mrs (Longmans, 1867). Here we have a good deal of information 
which we want, and also, it seems to me, a good deal which we do not 
Zt Characteri f ca!1 y °P«*witha 10th century description 

?h7,7 ? ? PP TT L 0fSt - Markwilenhe landed at Alexandria 
e author treats only of the times which preceded the Council of Trent 
A very interesting account of early English education has been given !,y 

tt?/* 7 numbers of thc 

- {1867 ). [1 did not then know of Dr. Barnard’s work*.) 
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the reader can hardly be less satisfied than the author 

rhey may, however, prove useful till they give place to a 
better book. 

Several of the following essays are nothing more than 
compilations. Indeed, a hostile critic might assert that I had 
used the scissors with the energy of Mr. Timbs and without 
his discretion. The reader, however, will probably a-ree 
with me that I have done wisely in putting before him°tbe 
opinions of great writers in their own language. Where I 
am simply acting as reporter, the author’s own way of ex- 
pressing himself is obviously the best ; and if, following the 
example of the gipsies and Sir Fretful Plagiary, I had dis- 
figured other people’s offspring to make them pass for my 
own, success would have been fatal to the purpose I have 
steadily kept in view. The sources of original ideas in any 
subject, as the student is well aware, are few, but for irriga- 
tion we require troughs as well as water-springs, and these 
essays are intended to serve in the humbler capacity 
A word about the incomplete handling of my subjects r 
have not attempted to treat any subject completely, or even 
with anything like completeness. In giving a sketch of the 
opinions of an author one of two methods must be adopted ; 
we may give an epitome of all that he has said, or by con- 
fining ourselves to his more valuable and characteristic 
opinions, may gain space to give these fully. As I detest 
epitomes, I have adopted the latter method exclusively, but 
I may sometimes have failed in selecting an author’s most 
characteristic principles ; and probably no two readers of a 
book would entirely agree as to what was most valuable in 
it : so my account must remain, after all, but a poor substi- 
UHe for the author himself. 

For the part of a critic I have at least one qualification— 
practical acquaintance with the subject. As boy or master, 
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main agree. Perhaps there are teachers who on looking 
through the following pages may meet with a similar ex- 
perience. 

Had the essays been written in the order in which they 
stand, a good deal of repetition might have been avoided, 

, but this repetition has at least the advantage of bringing out 
points which seem to me important ; and as n> cm will 
read the book as carefully as I have done, I hope no one 
will be so much alive to this and other blemishes in it. 

I much regret that in a work which is nothing if it is me 
practically useful, I have so often neglected to, mark thp. 
exact place from which quotations are taken. 1 have myself', 
paid the penally of this carelessness in the trouble -it has 
cost me to verify passages which seemed inaccurate. 

The authority I have had recourse to most frequently -is 
Raumer ( G esc hick te der P 'id a gi 'gik) . In his first volume 
. e S Ives an ac count of the chief men connected with educa- 
tion, from Dante, to Pestalozzi. The third volume com 
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written about Ratke. and almost all about Basedow. Eise- 
wnere his history has been used, though not to the same 
extent. 

C. A. Schmid’s Encyclopadie des Erziehungs-und-Unter- 
nchtswesens is a vast mine of information on everythin® 
connected with education. The work is still in progress! 
the part containing Rousseau has only just reached me. I 
•should have been glad of it when I was giving an account 
of the Emile, as Raumer was of little use to me. 

I hose for whom Schmid is too diffuse and expensive will 
nd Carl Gottlob Hergang’s PaJagagische Realencyclopddie 
useful. This is in two thick volumes, and costs, to the best 

of my memory, about eighteen shillings. It was finished in 
1S47. 

, fhe best sketch 1 h:lve with of the general history of 
education is in the article on Padagogik in Meyers Converse- 
tmis-Lexiam. * I wish someone would translate this article • 
ane I should be glad to draw the attention of the editor of 
an educational periodical, say the Museum or the Quarterly 
journal of Education, to it. 

I haw come upon references to many other works on the 
istory ol Education, but oi these the only ones I have seen 
are Theodore fritz's Esquisse dun Systeme complct d' instruc- 
tion ef d education et de ieurhistoire (3 vols., Strasburg, 1S43). 
and Carl Schmidt’s Geschichte der Plidagogik (4 vols. ). The 
first oi these gives only the outline of the subject. The 
second is, I believe, considered a standard work. It does 
nut seem to me so readable as Raumer’s history, but it is 

mud; more complete, and comes down to quite recent 
tunes. 

i'or my account ot the Jesuit schools and of Testalozzi, 


Tiiis article is omitted in the last edition 
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the authorities will be found elsewhere (pp. 34 ar »d 3 S 3 )- 
In writing about Comenius I have had much assistance 1 om 
a life of him prefixed to an English translation of-his School 
of Infancy, by Daniel Benham (London, 1858). ior almost 
all the information given about Jacotot, I am indebted to 
Mr. Payne’s papers, which I should not have ventured to 

extract from so freely if they had been before the public in 

a more permanent form. 

I am sorry I cannot refer to any English works on the 
history of Education, except the essays of Mr. Parker and 
' Mr. Furnivall, and Christian Schools and Scholars , which are 
mentioned above, but we have a very good treatise on the 
principles ol education in MarcePs Language as a Means of 
Mental Culture (2 vok, London, 1853). Edgeworth's 
Practical Education seems falling into undeserved neglect, 
and Mr. Spencer’s recent work- is not universally known 
even by schoolmasters. 

: if the following pages attract -but few readers, it will be* 
some consolation, though rather a' melancholy 'one. that 1 : 

share the fate of my betters. 

R. JML Q. 

INGATESTONE, -iSSEX, May, lS6S. . 


PREFACE TO EDITION OF 1890. 

When I was. a young man {/>., nearly forty years ago), i 
once did what those who know the ground would declare 
a very risky, indeed, a fool-hardy thing. 1 was at the 
highest point of the Gemmi Pass in Switzerland, above the 
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Rhone Valley; and being in a hurry to get down and 
overtake my party I ran from the top to the bottom. The 
path in those days was not so good as it is now, and it is so 
near the precipice that a few years afterwards a lady: in 
descending lost her head and fell over. No doubt I was 
in great danger of a drop of a thousand feet or so. But of 
this I was totally unconscious. I was in a thick mist, and 
saw the path for a few yards in front of me and nothing more. 
When I think of the way in which this book was written three 
and twenty years ago I can compare it to nothing but my 
first descent of the Gernmi. I did a very risky thing without 
knowing it. My path came into view little by little as I went 
on. ■ AH else was hid from me by a thick mist of ignorance. 
When I began the book I knew next to nothing of the Re- 
formers, but I studied hard and wrote hard, and I turned out 
the essays within the year. This feat I now regard with amaze- 
ment, almost with horror. Since that time I have given 
more years of work to the subject than I had then given 
months, and the consequence is I find I can write fast no 
longer. The mist has in a measure cleared off, and I cannot 
jog along in comfort as I did when I saw less. At the same 
time I have no reason to repent of the adventure. Being 
fortunate in my plan and thoroughly interested by my 
subject, I succeeded beyond my wildest expectations in 
getting others to take an interest in it also. The small 
English edition of 500 copies was, as soon as I reduced the 
price, sold off immediately, and the book has been, in 
England, for twenty years 44 out of print/ 1 But no less than 
three publishing firms in the United States have reprinted 
it (one quite recently) without my consent, and. except in 
the edition of Messrs. R. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, with 
omissions and additions made without my knowledge. It 
seems then that the book will live for some years yet, 
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whether I like it or not ; and while it lives I wish it to be 
•in a form somewhat less defective than at its first appearance 
I have therefore in a great measure re-wntten it, besides 
tilling in a gap here and there with an additional essay. 
Perhaps some critics will call it a new book with an old 
title. If they do, they will I trust allow that the new book 
has at least two merits which went far to secure the success 
of the old, i st, a good title, and 2nd, a good plan. My 
plan in both editions has been to select, a few people woo 
seemed specially worth knowing about, and to tell con 
cerningthem in some detail just that which seemed to me 
specially worth knowing. So I have given what I thought 
very valuable or very interesting, and everything I thought 
not particularly- valuable or. interesting I have . ruthlessly ' 
omitted. I have not attempted a complete account . of any- ' 
. body or anything; and as for what the examiner may 
I have not once given his questions a thought. 

. As the book is likely to have more readers in the country 
of its adoption than in the country of its birth, I have per- 
suaded my friend Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, to put it into “'the International Series"' 
which he edits. So the only authorized editions of the book 
are. the English edition, published by Messrs. Longmans, - 
and the American edition, published by Messrs. Appleton. 

JL XL Q. 


Red hii.l, Surrey, 2 M / ui iSim. 
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EFFECTS OF THE RENASCENCE. 


§ i. The history of education, much as it has been 
||: s tf(hcrtp inegtectedj especially in England, must 'have a grektb 
fmuic before ft. If we ignore the Past we cannot; understand 
Present,- or- forecast the. Future. Inhfhls 
. ''"'.^ping^to^speak ■ of Reformers, or Inndvatorsiwh6t'aim:ed'':af it;: 
changing what was handed down to them y but the Radical 
can no more escape from the Past, .than the Conservative’ 
can stereotype it. It acts not by attraction only, hut no less 

i'"^'ere have been thinkers: in latter. timek'whd.l v 
have announced themselves as the executioners of the Past 
and laboured to destroy all it has bequeathed to us. They 
have raised the ferocious cry, “Fire la Jesiructum ! Vive 
la mar! I IWnr J Farenir/ Hurrah for destruction] 
Hurrah for death 1 Make mom for the world that is to be !” 
idit their very hatred of the Past has brought’ them under 
the influence of it. “Do just the opposite of what has been 
done and you will do right,” said Rousseau ; and this rule 
of negation would make the Past regulate the Present and , 7 ', 
the Future no less than its opposite, !i Do always what is 

If we cannot get free from the Past in the domain of 
thought, still loss can we in action. Custom is to all our 
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Z THE RENASCENCE. 

No escape, from the Past. t 

activities what the mainspring is to the watch. We may 
bring forces into play to make the watch go faster or slower, 
but if we took out the mainspring it would not go at all. 
For our mainspring we are indebted to the Past. 

§ 2. In studying the Past we must give our special at- 
tention to those periods in which the course of ideas takes, 
as the French say, a new bend.* Such a period was the 
Renascence. Then it was that the latest bend was given to 
the educational ideal of the civilized world; and though we 
seem now again to have arrived at a period of change, we 
are still, perhaps far more than we are aware, affected by the 
ideas cf the great scholars who guided the intellect of Eiin • 
in the Revival of Learning. 

§ 3. From the beginning to the end of the fifteenth 
century the balance was trembling between hvo kinds t f 
Culture, and the fate of the schoolboy deputed on the 
result. In this century men first got a corilfct concepti 
of the globe they were inhabiting. Hitherto they bad not 
even professed to have any knowledge of geography ; there 
is no mention of it in the Triviuro and Quadrivaiin which 
were Men su PPOsed to form the cycle of things known, if not 
of things knowable. But CoIunSus and Vasco da Osim 
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THE RENASCENCE, 3 

■ Discovery of the Classics* 

time of the discovery , of Am erica there also came to light 
the literatures of Greece and Rome* . 

§4. When I speak of the discovery of the ancient lite- 
ratures as rivalling that of America, this use of the word 
“ discovery ” may be dispu ted* It may be urged that though 
the Greek language and literature were unknown in the West 
of Europe till they were brought there by the fugitives after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, yet the works of the great 
Latin writers had always been known in Italy, and Dante 
declares himself the disciple of Virgil* And yet I cannot 
give up the word “ discovery. In the life of an individual 
it sometimes happens that he suddenly acquires as it were 
a new sense. The world around him remains the same as 
before, but it is not the same to him. A film passes from 
his eyes, and what has been ordinary and unmeaning 
suddenly becomes a, source of. wonder and delight to him* 
Something similar happens at times in the history of the 
■^general mind ; indeed our onI century, has, seen a remark- 
able instance of it In reading the thoughts of great writers 
of earlier times, we cannot but be struck, not only with their 
ignorance of the material world, but also with their ignorance 
of their ignorance. ; Little as they know, they often speak as if 
they knew everything. Newton could see that he was like a 
child discovering a few shells while the unexplored- ocean lay 
before him; but in those days it required the intellect of a 
Newton to understand this. To the other children the ocean 
seemed to conceal nothing, and they innocently thought that 
■all the shells, or nearly all, had been picked up. It was re-, 
'served for the people of our own century to become aware of 
the marvels which, lie around us in the material world, and to 
be fascinated by the discovery* I f the human race could live 
through several civilizations without opening its eyes to the 
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, j’;> ' Mark Pattison’s account of Renascence* 

wonders of the earth it inhabits, and then could suddenly 
become aware of them, we may well understand its retaining 
unheeded the literatures of Greece and Home for centuries, 
and at length as it were discovering them, and turning to 
them with unbounded enthusiasm and delight 
■ As students of education we can hardly attach too much 
importance to this great revolution. For nearly three 
centuries the curriculum in the public schools of Europe 
remained what the Renascence had made it. We Hum 
again entered on an age of change, but we are still much 
influenced by the ideas of the Renascence, and the 1 >e§| • 
way to understand the forces now at work is to trace thdm 
where possible to their origin. Let as then consider, ithat 
the Renascence was, and how it affected the eduad|^g! 

. g 5- In endeavouring to understand the Renascence, we 

' than :iis>tai !$&»***& : timik 4»i# " 

it in his “Life of Casaubon.! ‘ “ In the fifteenth century 
was revealed to a world which had hitherto been trained to 
logical analysis, the beauty of literary form. The conception ' . 
- of style or finished expression had died out with the pagan 
Wl^oolMihetoric. It ’-was not the desootfc aet nf 


presston, took entire possession of the mind of Europe. 

'Renascence passed' in: adoration of 
the awakened beauty, and in efforts to copy and -multiply it.” 

§ 6. Here Mark Pattison speaks as if the conception of 
beauty of form belonged exclusively to the ancients and 
those who learnt of them. This seems to require some 
abatement. There are points in which medneval art tar 
excelled the art of the Renascence. The thirteenth century, 
as Archbishop Trench has said, was “rich in glorious creations 
of almost every kind and in that century our great English 
architect, Street, found the root of all that is best in modern 
art (See “Dublin Afternoon Lectures,” iS6S.) 

But there are expressions of beauty to which the Greeks, 

spirit, i were ' fcceuly ; raE^,: ; ^hd;l 
to which the people of the Middle Age seem to have been 
Thhihrst is beauty in the : human' form the- -'second 
is beauty in literature. 

itx -beauty -in the human form "has- never-''' 
come back to us. Mr. .Luskin tells us we are an ugly race, ’ 
i : ^|th^(S!»shaperi limbs, and well pleased with;! our. 'fuglinbss, 
;^d ;: ; ; :delorm'ityy : and bint.'- reply wo only mutter-': something;:; 
about the necessity of clothing both for W'arinth and 
::^|cehciy*b ; But '.'as- /, to .the other expression'"' off- beauty,':; 
beauty in literature; the mind of Europe again became 
ipf fit;. In- -the ‘fifteenth and sixteenth ..centhriesyf, 
- of ' this' sense of beauty"; we '-oallc'lhevf 
Renascence.-' ' - . , _ 

§7. Before we consider the effect of this intellectual 
revolution on -education, let us be sure that we are not'- 
: paying ourselves with words,” and that we know exactly 
what we mean by “literature.” 

When the conceptions of an individual mind are mo 




What is Literature? 


pressed in a permanent form of words, we get literature. 
The sum total of all the permanent forms of expression in 
one language make up the literature of -that language; 
and if no one has given his , conceptions a form which 
has been preserved, the language is without a literature. 
There are then two things essential to a literary work: 
first, the conceptions of an individual mind; second, a 
permanent form of expression. Hence i| follows that the 
domain of literature is distinct from tire domain of natural 
or mathematical science. Science does not give us the 
conceptions of an individual mind, but it tells as what every 
rational person who studies the subject must think. And 
science is entirely independent of any form of words ; a 
proposition of Euclid is science ; a sonnet of Wordsworth's 
is literature. We learn from Euclid certain truths whi 
we should have learnt from some one else if Euelid had 
never existed, and the propositions may be conveyed equally 
well in different forms of words and in any laegumv But 
a sonnet of Wordsworth's conveys though-: 
peculiar to the poet; and even if the same th a 
feeling were conveyed to us in other words, we should los.e' 
at least half of what he has given us. Poetry is indeed 
only one kind of literature, but it ifctfie highest kind ; and 
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Renascence loved beauty of expression* 

of the language' in which it:-; conveys ; 
them. In the greatest works the two excellences will be 
combined.*' 

Now the literary taste proper fastens especially on the 
second of the two, ie., on beauty of expression ; and the 
Renascence was the revival of literary taste. “ It was/" as 
Mark** Patti son says, u the conception of style or finished 
expression which had died out with the pagan schools of 
rhetoric, and which re-entered the circle of ideas after a 
thousand years of oblivion and abeyance/ ; If we lose 

/sight : off this, : : we '/..shall be , perplexed-' by the . tm bounded 
:;'enthusiasm^ 'which ..we; find' in the sixteenth century; for/the 
old classics. What great evangel, we may ask, had Cicero 
-and Virgil and Ovid, or even Plato and the Greek drama- 
tists, for men who lived when Europe had experienced a 
thousand years of Christianity ? The answer is simple. 

/They had none whatever. Their. thoughts and 'conceptions. 

, ^.re ..not. . adapted . to "the ’ wants off the.; new- world. , , The 
-’civilization pf.-the Christian .nations of 'the' sixteenth- fcen-:f 
■ p;fy';;w:asf' a/weiy ’'/-different '■ 1 thing /.from • the; - civilization ; :f of 
fpreece and. Rome; 'It -had its own Thoughts,- fits'" 'own, 
’problem's, : its own- wants. The"' old-world , thoughts ’ could ■ 
not be thought over again by it. This indeed was .felt. , 
though not admitted by the Renascence scholars them- 
selves. Had it been the thoughts of -the ancients which 
seemed to them so valuable they would have made some 
pfibrt-' to ;■ diffuse; those ■ thoughts in the languages :of the i- 
modem world. Much, as a great literary work loses by 
translation, there may still be enough left tff it t*> he a 


*' On the nature of literature see '.Cardinal Newman 1 # Lecture 
Jlie Nature of a University, University Subjects. II. Literature.' * 





. No translations. The “educated. ” 

,, ;■ ■ : ; ■ i — - — ^ „ - J 

source of instruction and delight. The thoughts of 
Aristotle, conveyed in a Latin translation of an Arabic ; 
; translation, profoundly affected the mind of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. The Bible, or Book par excellent, is known 
to xew indeed in its original form. Some great writers — Cer- 
. : vantes, and Shakespeare, and the author of the “Arabian 
Nights ’’—please and instruct nations who know not the 
sound of the languages ' wherein their works are composed. 
If then the great writers of Greece and Rome had been 
valued for their matter, their works would have been trans- 
lated by the Renascence scholars as the Bible was translated 
by the Reformers, and the history of modem education would 
g v y hate taken a very different turn from that which i»aif<i3: 

ft was so- Tlie Renascence scholars ditf ail: 
they could to discourage translations.. Eor . the: grand 
-discovery which we call the Revival, of Learning was' not 
t that lhe ancients had something to say, but that .whatever 
they had to say they knew how to say it. 

§9. And thus it happens that in the period of change, 

• - when Europe was re-arranging its institutions, developing new’ 

■ : ideas aHd Mting into new grooves of habit, we find the men 
most influential in education entirely fascinated by beauty 
of expression, and this in two ancient languages, so diat the 
: n eediul for the young seemeJlb them an intro- - . 
H duct,on t0 study of ancient writings. The inevitable 
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Spread of literature by 'printing*. 

of their age. No doubt they thought literature would in 
the future he a force capable of much wider application 
than it had ever been before. True, literature had till 
then affected a small class only. Literature me£nt books, 
books meant MSS,, and MSS. were rare and costly, Litera- 
ture, the embodiment of grand thoughts in grand words, 
had. existed before letters, or at least without letters. The 
Homeric poems, for example, had been known to thousands 
/ not ■ ".read / , or' ■ write., ''But beauty: " of ; dxpfbssioit:: 
naturally got associated and indeed confounded with the 

so the creations of thdhuhdb 

:#?; /particular 

quired the same of literature or letters, and became almost 


"..opportunities afforded only to the levy.. Durmg.the Middle 
Ages every one who could read was allowed his “ privilege 
, : ; pTp}ergy ;”dthat as, ; he; was- ''assumed to be a detgyBiaC. 
fSitefature;'th;eh ■ was' iibt. thought of as a' means of Instruction; 
;But';at'';t:he; very /time that : the -beauty of the ' . ancient writings , 
rd^wiaed v; Qn' the^ : ;Mndgof : ' Europe, ' a . mechanical /^invention: 

att 'hindrances to the spread dlpJitefaturef- 
The scholars seized on the printing press and thought by 
means of it to give all “the educated ” a knowledge of 
classics. 

§ ii. We cannot help speculating what would have been 
the effect of the discovery of printing if it had been made at 
another time. As there may be literature without books, so 
there may be books without literature. If at the time of 
the invention of printing there had been no literature, no 
creations of individual minds embodied in permanent forms 
of speech, books might have been used as apparatus in a 
mental gymnasium, or they might have been made, the 





the renascence. 

Sch ° o1 course settled before Bacoa 

means of conveying information. Bat just then thT 
of Europe was tired of mental gymnastics. It h, 
exerase in the Trivium like a squirrel in its revolvir 
ana was vexed to find it made no progress.* A, f( 
matton there was little to be had. The age of obse 

and of physical science was not yet. So the printin 

was entirely at the service of the new passion for lit 
ana the scnokrs dreamed of the general infusion <,/i 
culture by means of printed books. 

§ iz. hor some two centuries the literary spin 
supreme control over the intellect of Eurone mi 
bterary S p,nt could then find satisfaction no S^ , 

v- a 7 ? K £he anClent dassics - The natural eonseq 
as that throughout this period the “educate**,.™ 


«c™;-7 ;r y ms he* 

at best gyrated swiftly w ith 

fr.dpc'. y. herv. they began. >. . 


” same connexion 
jrimage towards Truth j (j* 
inotioa ; often great natur*. 
antic feats of one limb poised 
, Soraer -'ete<l, and made post me • 



First defect ; Learner above Doer. 


; v ; ideal of;;tbe : ' educated man has , been, a'fruitfui.'sburce- of ; evil' 
in the history of education. 

;:;.y ; L This ideal exalted the leamer aboYe tlie doer. As far 
back as Xenophon, we find a contest between the passive 
Meal and the active, between the excellence which depends 
on a knowledge of what others have thought and done and 
the excellence which comes of thinking and doing. But 
■; the ’ excellence derived from, learning had never been highly, 
'-esteemed, To be able to repeat Homer’s poetry; was 
regarded in Greece a$ ; we 'now' regard a pleasingaccomplislv : 
ment ; but the dignity of the learned man as such was not 
within the range of Greek ideas. Many of the Romans 
tafterthey- began to study ;Clreek literature . ceffamljy ' piqtted- 
themselves on being good Greek scholars, and Cicero 
occasionally quotes with all the airs of a pedant ; but so 
thoroughly was the contrary ideal, the ideal of the doer, 
established at Rome, that nobody ever dreamt of placing its 
irival above' it. ■ In the decline, of the Empire, especially at 
.'Alexandria, -we 'find 'for' the first' time .honours' 'paid to "the 
;le;arned' mad; .but he, was; soon tost /sight Of 'again, bit’ they 
i''Rehasceiice’ ; 'he burst into sudden blaze, ' and; liwaS; then,; 
■■Mscw&xed that' ' he was what -every "man; ’ would* wish- .'tot , hd; • 
■Thus'; the ".Renascence "scholars, notwithstanding' , their aclG 
miration of the great nations of antiquity, set up an ideal 
which those nations would heartily have despised. The ; 
schoolmaster very readily adopted this ideal ; and schools 
have been places of learning, not training, ever , since,;' G'. V.- 
§ 14, II. The 1 next defect I observe in the Renascence 
ideal,, is this : it attributes to literature more direct power 
over common life than literature has ever had, or is ever 
likely to have. _ y R 

I say direct power, for indirectly literature is one of the 





:ond : Overestimate of literature. 


everything connected with their relations and intimate 
nds, and a weaker interest in the thinkings and sayings 
[ doings of every one else who is personally known to 
m ; but as to the mental conceptions of those who lived 
■ther times, or if now alive are not known ' even by sight, 
ordinary person is profoundly indifferent to them- 
of course delight in expression, as such, isyout of the 
stion. The natural consequence is that the habit of 
ing books is by no means eommonJ||fark Partisan ; 
:rves that there are few books to^'foaad in most 
hsh middle-class homes, and he sap: “The dearth of 
ts ismnly the outward and visible, sign of the mental 
or which reigns in those destitute regions" (see “Fort- 
ty Review, ” November, 1877 )'■ ' I much doubt if be 
d.have found more books in the middle-class homes of 

vVwZt 1 T ^ re 1S ? nIy ° Be kind of readin S that is 
y 6 readin g newspapers ; and the 

> L. - C s ,, Ln f e3ement <f permanence, and belongs 
-aommn of talk rather the^of literature. 

en when we get among W so-called “ educated," we. Y 
c&re for literature 'form' A. a4m.A.tt 



mint rity. The rest have of course read S lake pcare and 
Milton and Walter Scott and Tennyson, but they do not 
read Hum ,. The lion’s share of our time and thoughts and 
interests must be given to our ' business or profession, 
whatever that may be ; and in few instances is this con- 
nected with literature. For the rest, whatever time or 
thought a man can spare from his calling is mostly given to 
his family, or to society, or to some hobby wliich is not 
§| literature. v T ' ■ _ ; ' ' ;b : - , 

■ '■ And love of literature is not shown in such reading as is 
common. The literary spirit shows itself, as I said, in 
appreciating beauty of expression, and how far beauty of 
h expression is. cared for we may estimate from the fact that 
few people think of reading anything a second time. The 
ordinary reader is profoundly indifferent about style, and 
will not take the trouble to understand ideas. He keeps to 
if:;.':";; periodicals; .or light fiction," whkh enables the mindhodoltln ' 
speak) aSSmee pass.’befi>re'it'a keriesoof ; 
pleasing images. An idea, as Mark Pattisdn says, an 
i; excitant, comes from mind and calls forth mind: an image 
is a sedative;” and most people when they take up a book 
are seeking a sedative, 

^ s : after all a, very small ; force iu ; the;Tiyesu' 
of most men, and perhaps even less in the lives of most 
Why then are the employments of the school- 
room arranged on the supposition that it is the grand force 
of all? The reason is, that we have Inherited, from the 
Renascence a false notion of the function of literature. 

HI. I must .now point out a fault in* the, Re- 1 
ffitscence ideal which is perhaps the most remarkable of ail 
Those by whom this ideal was set up were entirely possessed 
an enthusiasm for literature, and they made the mistake 
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Third : Literature banished from school, 



Translations would be literature 


can receive and take pleasure in the conceptions of a great 
writer, he may speak to us by an interpreter. At the 
Renascence there were books in the world which might have 
affected the minds of the young — Plutarch, Herodotus, and 
above all Homer. But, as 1 have already said, it was not the 
conceptions, but the literary form of the ancients, which 
seemed to the Renascence scholars of such inestimable value, 
so they refused to give the conceptions in any but the 
original words, “ Studying the ancients in translations,” says 
Melancthon, “ is merely looking at the shadow.” He could 
5 hot' baye' 1 made/ a 'greater, mistake. As . far: as-the' young -are; 
concerned the truth is exactly the reverse, . The translation 
would give the substance : the original can give nothing but 
the shadow. Let us take the experience of Mr, Kmgfake, 
the author of “ EothenT This distinguished Eton man, 
;hred;by' ; hi$-: remembrances, of Hpnjaipiisited the Treads 
• He had,, as he tells us,' “cl&spesitSS' hne'to his- 

Train /'with ’..reverence, as.w^ell'.as d’oye.”!. Welt ddhevEtbn. ! hwey. 
; arp Jem pted ' to exclaimxvhen we irehddhis/ passage n Terev-af : ! ; 
,Jeast : is' proof that some ' literature ■ was; taught fin those •: days' ■/, 
TLtiipvdo^^ classics, But stop 1 It'seems'dilmt/? 

'dhly claspingdid: not take', place at Eton,, but in, happy days \ 
before Eton, when Kinglake knew no Greek- and read trans- 
lations, ’ “ Heroic days are these,” he writes, “but the Dum 
life;: come ' dosing over them,' ' /'I ; suppose;;;; 
it’s all right in the end : yet, by Jove ! at first sight it does 
seem a sad intellectual fail. , . . The dismal change is 

ordained -and thin meagre Latin (the same for everybody) ; 
with small shreds and patches of Greek, is thrown like a 
pauperis pall over all your early lore; instead of sweet 
knowledge, vile monkish doggrel, grammars and graduses, 
dictionaries and lexicons, horrible odds and ends of dead 
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The classics not written for children. 


languages are given yon for your portion., and down you fail 
from Roman story to a three-inch scrap of ‘Scriptores 
; Romani * — from Greek poetry down, down, to the cold 
||| rations of e P oetse Grseci , 7 cot up by commentators and 
served out by schoolmasters I” (“ Eothen,” lire Troad.) 

' We see from this' how the Renascence ideal had the 
’• extraordinary effect of banishing literature from the school- 
room. literature has indeed not ceased to influence the 
young; it still counts for much more in their lives than in 
the lives of their seniors ; but we all know who are the 
writers who affected our own minds in childhood and youth, 
|yy and who affect the minds of our pupils now— no! JCutropius 
. . or Xenophon, or Csesar or Cicero, but Defoe and Swift and 
Marryatt and Walter ’Scott The ancient writings which 

i were liters lure to Mehncthon and , Erasmus, as i /my are 
still to -many in ommmvers : ries and elsewhere, ca^^e ver.be 

in' the schoolroom could not be made literal to, young 
people even by means of translations, for they we rWn who 
vyrote for men and women only. We see that it would be 
. : absurd to make an ordinary boy of twelve or, fourteen study 
1 . Burke or Pope. And if we do not maWhim read Burke, 
whose language he understands, why dofp make him mad 
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Yy ; ^ Language ' versus Literature* 

v v ancient ^writings/- as ' literature they might at least study 
them as language and thus be ready to enjoy them as litera- 
ture in after-life. Thus the subject of instruction in the 
schoolroom came to be. not the classics but, the classical 
languages. The classics were used as school books, but the 
only meaning thought of was the meaning of the detached 
word or at best of the detached sentence. You ask a child 
| learning to read if he understands what he is reading about, 
and he says, “ I eaififc think of the meaning because I am 
thinking of the words.” The same thing happened in the 
schoolboy’s study of the classics, and so it has come to pass 
that to this day the great writers of antiquity discharge a 
humble function which they certainly never contemplated. „ 

u Great Caesar’s body dead and turned to clay 
May scop a bole to keep the wind away.” 

/And "great' Caesar's mind - has been turned to uses almost as., 
paltry. He has in fact written for the schoolroom not a 
commentary on the Wars of Gaul — nothing of the kind — 
shut simply " a book •; of exercises' ■ in. Latin construing and , an 
rpcb|feBt ; :;ibpok/ it 'wqu|d be if, he had only graduated, the ; 
difficulties better. 

Yb’y.§, IV,;. There 1 is ^ yet another weakness about ’ ; the 
Renascence ideal— a weakness from which most ideals are 
free. : : 

'Most Meals have this merit at least, that he who makes 
.even a feeble and abortive attempt to reach them is benefited 
in proportion to his advance, however small that advance 
may be. If he fails to seize the coat of gold, he carries 
iway* as the proverb tells us, at least one of .the sleeves,; or; 
to use George Herbert's metaphor — 

; y';V >..:■**. . * Who ahneth at the sky, 

.Y-Sfeocyfcs paeans y "Yyy Y /Y; :/,V ' 
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Fourth: Miss as good as a mile. 

>■: . • But the learned ideal has not even this advantage. The 

, first stage, the study of the ancient languages, is so totally 

different from the study of the ancient literatures to which 
it is the preliminary, that the student: who never goes beyond 
, this first stage either gets no benefit at all, or a benefit which 

./lit Is not of the intended. Suppose 1 am within a walk, 

1 1| ■ though a long one, of the British Museum, and hearing of 
some valuable books in the library, which I can see nowhere 
else, I set off to consult them. In this case it makes no 
difference to me how valuable the books are if I do not 

get as far as the Museum.* My friends may comfort me 
Wilh £he durance that the walk must haverddbe /nie ' ; 
; . good. Perhaps, so ; but I left home to /get a knowledge of 
lUiSI : ^ e Ifain. books, not to exercise my; legs. .Had exercise 

v. ‘ )een m y object I should probably have chosen anothef^ ■ 

, direction.-, ■ : --o 

/ : Now schoolmasters, since the Renascence, have been in: 

“Headmg ail their pupils through the hack slurbs / 
Seven Dials and Soho in the direction of the British 
- Museum, with the avowed purpose of taking them to the 
r orary aJthough they knew full well that not one pupil i n 

cn, not one m fifty, would ever reach the door. To produce 
a few scholars ohm ..-n . i uu< e 
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a lew scholars able to apprec^ the classic 


y to tfae W of the schoolroom, onohalfT/ Z ■ ! 
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Fifth: Neglect of children. 

human race — the women — have not been supposed to need 
education. For them “ accomplishments ” have been held 
sufficient, 

§ 17. V. In conclusion X must point out one effect of 
the Renascence ideal which seems to me no less mischievous 
than those I have already mentioned. This ideal led the 
, schoolmasters to attach little importance to the education of 
. children* Directly their pupils were old enough for Latin 
Grammar the schoolmasters were quite at home ; but till 
then the children’s time seemed to them of small value, and 
they neither knew nor cared to know how to employ it. If 
. the little ones could learn by heart forms of words which 
would afterwards “come in useful/’ the schoolmasters were 
ready to assist such learning by unsparing application of the 
rod, but no other learning seemed worthy even of a caning. 

: Absorbed in the world of books they overlooked the world 
of nature. Galileo complains that he could not induce them ■ 
f^lpok thrdughJhjsTeleseope,:^ f 

1 be arrived at only by comparison of MSS, No wonder t hen 
that they had so little sympathy with children, and did not 
know how to teach them. It is by slow degrees that we are 
breaking away from the bad tradition then established, are 
^Understands 'Children, and witL : such;.]eaders ; .as'' :/ > 
;Pestalozg| and Froebel, are inyes%atihg;the.' best . 
education for them. We no longer think of them as imrna- 
time mien and women, but see that each stage has its own 
dqihpleteness, and that there is a perfection in childhood 
which must precede the perfection of manhood just as truly 
as the flower goes before the fruit. 44 Childhood,” says 
Rousseau, “has its own ways of seeing, feeling, thinking/* ” 

^ 1$ by studying 'these that we And -out how children 
should be educated. Our connexion with the world of 
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’ r Child’s study of his' surroundings, 

nature seems much closer in. our early years than ever 
afterwards. The child's mind seems drawn out - to its 
surroundings. He is intensely interested in the new world 
in which he finds himself, and whilst so many of us grown 
people need a flapper, like the sages of Laputa, to call our 
attention from our own thoughts to anything that meets the 
eye or ear, the child sees and hears everything, and every- 
thing seen or heard becomes associated in his mind not so 
much with thought as with feeling. Hence it is that vmy : 
most of us look back wistfully to our early days, and eouNofN 
sorrowfully that though years may have brought the philo- 
sophic mird,” 

“ . . . Nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass., of glory in ike flower N ' ! 

The material world then seems to supply just those objects, 
whether birds, beasts, or flowers, by which the child -is' 
attracted, and on which his faculties will therefore be rnbst 
; /’ ■ , naturally and healthily employed. But the Renascence 

schoolmasters had little notion of this. If you think that 
• . the greatest scholar is the greatest man, you will, as a 
matter of course, place at the other end of the scale those 
, who are not scholars at all An English inspector, who 
seems to have thought children had been created with due 
regard to the Revised Code of the Privy Council, spoke of 
■ the infants who could not be classed by their performances 
in a the three R ? s » as “the fag end of the school and no 
. ■ . doubt the Renascence schoolmasters considered the children 
p the fag end of humanity. The great scholars were indeed 
■ " far above the race of pedants but the sehoolmasteis who : 

1 1 ' /adopted their ideal were not. And what is '.a-' pedant? ; ■ U A " ■ 

. , '.man who has got rid of his brains to make room for his 
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Aut Caesar -aut nihil 

.jjeariiingi,'”^:.; The, pedantic'' schoolmasters of the Renascence?; 
wished the mind of the pupil to be cleared of everything 
else, that it might have room for the languages of Greece 
and Rome. But what if the mind failed to take in its 
destined freight? In that case the schoolmasters had 
nothing else for it, and were content that it should go 
empty. 

* MissJ. D. Potter, in s * Journal oi Education. '* London, June, 1S79. 
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' ' ’ Reviving' the Fast, The Scholars. 

past. The religious reformers, like the scholars, wished to 
restore a golden age, only a different age. not the age of the 
Antigone, but the age of the Apostles 5 Creed. Thus it 
happened that the scholars and the reformers joined 
in attaching the very highest importance to the ancient 
. languages. Through these languages, and, as they thought, 
through them alone, was it possible to get a glimpse into the 
bygone world in which their soul delighted. 

§ 4. But though all joined in extolling the ancient writ- 
ings, we find at the Renascence great differences in the way 
of regarding these writings and in the objects for which they 
were employed. A consideration of these differences will 
thecoiirse ; mlreiit;;'' f tilie:; • 

' (Job . bAfy-dc T TffoT; ;( 

■ 5. Very powerful in education were the great scholars, 

of whom Erasmus was perhaps the greatest, certainly the 
: Tn devoting’ theirlif^s .jlQ the":study :of the- 
ancients , ^ i hpii* . . Object . was not m erely to appreciate - li terary ' 
thpugh: this Was a, source of boundless' delight tothehiy" 
classical writings and: thetanpiekt, 
gwprlS: men, whoin:We:,may;Call 

tWK'’-Bd:holars,' cared. indeed before:. all fhtngsy..lbr,;: 
literature ; but with all their delight in the form they never 
lost sight of the substance. They knew the truth that 
Milton -afterwards expressed in these -memorable words; 
u Though a linguist should pride himself to have all the 
tongues- that Babel deft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
-pan’; as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his 1 
mother dialect only.” (Tractate to Hartlib, § 4). 



renascence . tendencies. 


the Scholars were led to advocate a partial study of things & 
kind of realism. But we must carefully observe a peculiarity 
of this scholastic realism which distinguished it from the 
realism of a later date— the realism of Bacon. The stud)' 
of things was .undertaken not for its own sake, but simply in 
order to understand books. Perhaps some of us arc con- 
scious that this kind of literary realism has not wholly passed 
away. We may have observed wild flowers, or the changes 
in tree or cloud, because we find that the best way to under- 
stand some favourite author, as Wordsworth or Tennyson. 
Phis will help us to understand the realism of the sixteenth 
century. The writings of great authors have been compared 
to the plaster globes (“celestial globes" as we call them) 
which assist us in understanding the configuration of the 
stars \ (Guesses at Truth, j. 47 ), Adopting this simile we may 
say that the Scholars .loved to study the gtobe for its own 
sake, ana when they looked at stars they did so with tin- 

object of understanding the globe. Tfauswe read of dot tors 

who recommended their pupils to look at actual cases of 

anti Galen ^ WOrks o{ Hi PP°cmtcs 

L t rjj ] kind of reaIism mod as far as it went, 
mit it did not go far. Of course the end in view u mit J 

the .study, and the Scholars took i® interest in things except 
those which were mentioned in the classics. Fh ; y' had no 
t fcsiic o investigate the material universe and make <•>;« 
covenes for themselves. This is . v h- r„, {N , 

induce them to look through his telescope? ibr^ 

that L°; e ? S ;? eS ’ aDd the Scholars wished to n othZ 

then we havl dm SchdmsXfded hy 2^ ^ 
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Verbal Realists ; things through words. 

Next!, we ;;f!hd; a party'less numerous,' and 1 for a time 
less influential, who did care about things for the sake of the 
things themselves; but carried away by the literary current 
of their age, they sought to learn about them not directly, 
but only by reading. Here again we have a kind of realism 
which is not yet extinct Some years ago I was assured by 
a Graduate of the University of London who had passed in 
chemistry, that, as far as he knew, he had never seen a 
chemical in his life : he had got all his knowledge from 
books. While such a thing is possible among us, we need 
not wonder if those who in the sixteenth century prized the 
knowledge of things; allowed books to come between the 
learner and die object of his study, if they regarded Nature 

we could know notliing .but 
;; ; wliat.;grhat ^authors reported to us. ■ ■ A ■ c 
E As this party, unlike the Scholars, did not delight in litera- 
ture as such, "but, simply as a means of acquiring knowledge, 
literary form was not valued by them, and' they preferred: 
■'Euclid to; Sophocles, Columella to Virgil ■ Seeking to learn 
about things, not immediately, but through words, they have! 
A&eived : , from ■ Raumer . a. name "they ■ are likely to. , keep—' 
Verbal Realists. ■ In the sixteenth century' the greatest, of the. 1 
Verbal Realists also gave a hint of Realism proper; for he 
was;' pp; less, a man than Rabelais. ' E 

' § 7;, Lastly we come to those who, as it turned out, were 
to have more influence in the schoolroom than the Scholars' 
and the. Verbal Realists combined, I do not know that 
these have had any name given them, but for distinction 
sake we may call them Stylists, In studying literature the 
Scholars oared both for form and substance, the Verbal 
Realists for substance only, and the Stylist? for form only. 
T rhe Stylists gave up their lives, not, like the scholars, to gain 
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Stylists : words for themselves. 

a thorough understanding of the ancient writings and of the 
Old world, but to an attempted reproduction of the ancient 
languages and of the classical literary form. 

§8. In marking these tendencies at the Renascence, we 
c must remember that though distinguished by their tenden- 
cies, these Scholars, Verbal Realists, and Stylists, were not 
divided into clearly defined parties. Categories like these 
no doubt assist us in gaining precision - of thought, but we 
must not. gain precision at the expense of accuracy. The 
tendencies we have been considering did not act in precisely 
opposite directions, and all were to some extent, afiected by 
them. But one tendency was predominant in one man 
and another in another ; and this justifies us in calling:; 
-'Sturm: a Stylist; Erasmus a Scholar, and Rabelais a Verbal 
Realist 

. § 9. In one respect they were all agreed. The world was 
||^|fe^tterated by means of hooka Nothin : 

than to think ofihetr age : as ttte Revival of 


- • f'.-v. 
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STURMIUS. 


(1507-1589) 

g 1. The curriculum bequeathed by the 'Renascence and 
stereotyped in the School Codes of Germany, in the Ratio 
of the Jesuits, and in the English public school system, was 
greatly influenced by the most famous schoolmaster of the 
n; Sturm, who was dor 'a>vhr;''*!bfty( : :: yhafs/;i j 
Rector of the Strassburg Gymnasium, , 

§ 3* Sturm was a fine specimen of the successful man : 
he knew what his contemporaries wanted, and that was just 
what he wanted, f£ He was a blessed fellow,” as Prince Hal 
says of Pol ns, “ to think as every man thought,” and he not 
only “ kept the roadway” himself, but he also (i personally 
f:Jbh4tihj:ed w great’ bands of pupils over it;' at .one- time ^iob'y 
( mpbletnen, 24 counts ana barons, and 3 princes/ 1 What, 

, ;Jfr/Cyfyh R. 

fc 'f 3. But, I frankly own .that Sturm is no favourite of mine r - 
and that I think that he did much harm to education. 
-However, his influence in the schoolroom was so great that ♦ 
f‘| must not leave him unnoticed ; ahd I give^ some, intorma* 
tion, taken mainly from Raumer’s account of him, which is 
translated in Henry Barnard's “German Teachers and 
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His early life. Settles in Strassburg-. 

Educators.” I have also looked at the exhaustive article by 
Dr. Bossier in K. A. Schmid’s JLncyklopiidie (sttb v.) 

§ 4. John Sturm, born at Schleiden in the Eifel, not far 
from Cologne, in 1507, was one of 15 children, and would 
not have had much teaching had not his father been steward 
to a nobleman, with whose sons he was brought up. He 
always spoke with reverence and affection of his early teachers, 
and from them no doubt he acquired his thirst for learning.' 
With the nobleman’s sons and under the guidance of a tutor 
he was sent to Li%e, and there he attended a school of the 
“Brethren of the Life in Common,” alias Hterony mites. 
Many of the arrangements of this school he afterwards 
reproduced in the Strassburg Gymnasium, and in this way 
the good Brethren gained an influence over classical educa- 
tion throughout the world. 

I 5. Between the age of 15 and 20 Sturm was .-if' Lyons, 
ami before the end of this period he was forced into teaching 
a maintenance, fie then, like many other lear ied men 
of the time, turned printer. We next find him at the 
University of Paris, where he thought of becoming 3 doctor 
of medicine, but whs finally carried away from natural science 
by the Renascence devotion to literature, and he became a 
popular lecturer on the classics. From Paris be was called 
to Strassburg (then, as now, in « 

he published his plan of a Gymnasium or Grammar School, 
with the title, The right way of opening, schools of literature 
'£ I*dts rede aperkMitf and some years 

fZ; {l £ s)b * publish # Ws («**. V 

toil,.) to me different form-masters in hk school 

“it J he ? fe j eCt ° f teachin g is thr^fold, says Sturm, 

> P ij’ anclt * ie artcrf expressi'h®.” The student 

■» reasonable Mid 1,“^, 
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■ His course of Latin, Dismissed, 

{raiione et oratione ). To attain this the boys in his school 
^iyhadvtd give'seyen years tothe acquirement of 'a.' pure Latins 
style : then two years more were devoted U elegance; then 
five years of collegiate life were to be given to the art of 
Latin speech. This course is for ten years carefully mapped 
out by Sturm in his Letters to the masters. The foundation 
is to be laid in the tenth class, which the child enters at seven 
years old, and in which he learns to read, and is turned on 
to the declensions and conjugations. We have for all classes ■ 
the exact “pensum,” and also specimens of the questions put 
in examination by the top boy of the next class above, a hint 
which was not thrown away upon the Jesuits, 
b hfjT Sturm cries over the .-superior ad vantages. ■ of tli e ... 
Roman children. “ Cicero was but twenty when he delivered 
his speeches in behalf of Quintius and Roscius ; but in these 
days where is there the man even of eighty, who could make 
; 'such speeches? 'Yet there are 'books enough and intellect 
.enough,.; What need, we further? We need the Latin' 

; language and .a correct ■■method of teaching. Both these ■ we /; 

arrive at the summit, of eloquencedv, 
.did: not, like 'Rabelais, put Greek' on a.. level . 1 
: -withLatin or above it. , The reading of Greek words is | begun : . 

ha- siath'. class/’ ' Hebrew, Sturm did not. himself learn :ttlL; 
lie -was nearly sixty. /■, ' ' cff \ . f. 

; § 9. With a thousand boys in his school, and carrying on 1 
correspondence with the leading sovereigns of his age, Sturm 
was a model of the successful man. But in the end “ the 
religious difficulty” was too much even for him, and he was 
dismissed from his post by his opponents 4t for old age and 
other causes.” Surely the “ other causes” need not have 
Jb^';pidpti'Otiecl,, ;:Sturm-was then • eighty years',pI 4 : ; , ^ 

§ 10, The successful man in every age is the man who 
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The Schoolmaster taught Latin mainly. 


chooses 0- popular and attainable object, and shows tre- 
mendous energy in pursuit of it. Most people don’t know 
; .. ■ precisely what they want : and among dm few who do, 

nine-tenths or more fail through lack of energy. But Sturm 
was quite clear in his aim, and having smiled the means, he 
' showed immense energy and strength of will in going through 
with them. He wanted to restore the language of Cicero 
and Ovid and -to give his pupils great power of elegant 
expression in that language. Like ail schoolmasters lie 
professed that piety and knowledge (which in more modern 
phrase would be wisdom and knowledge) should coroe first, 
but like most schoolmasters he troubled himself mainly, if ‘ 
. not exclusively about the art of expression. As an abstract 
proposition the schoolmaster admits that to have ji pyior 
head something worth saying is more important tfntu.tjQ? have 

I , the power of expression ready in case anything wofti: saying 
. should " come along. 5 ’ But the schoolmaster's art always 
has taken, and I suppose, in the main, always mil take for 
its material the means of expression ; and by preference it 
chooses a tongue not vulgar or “ understand^, of the peopled* 

A ■ " Thus the schoolmasters with Sturm at their head set them- 
selves to teach words — foreign words, ape! allowed their 
pupils to study nothing else, not even the mother tongue. 
The satirist who wrote Hudibras has stated' for us the result— 

- , . No sooner are the organs of the life 

Quick to receive and stedfast to jsrfain 
Best knowledges, hut all’s hid^in upon 
Retrieving of the curse of Babflon. 
h; • * # ' * * * . 

c'M ! he that is but able to. express 

Wlbvf' in several usages • 

Will pass for leameder than he thabs known 


:by'SaiBaeI, Butler. 


I 
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Resulting- verbalism. 


g ii. One of the scholars of the Renascence, Hieronymus 
Wolf, was wise enough to see that there might be no small 
merit m a boy’s silence: “Nec minima pueri virtus est 
tacere cum recte loqui nesciat.” (Quoted by Parker). But 
this virtue of silence was not encouraged by Sturm, and he 
determined that by the age of sixteen his pupils should 
have a fair command of expression in Latin and some know- 
ffff 1 Greek.* Latin indeed was to supplant the mother 
tongue, and boys were to be severely punished for using 
thdr ow n knguage. By this we may judge of the pernicious 
effects of following Sturm. And it is a mistake to suppose 
liu!, the unwisdom ot tilting at the vernacular was not so 
much Sturm’s, as of the age in which he lived. The typical 
English schoolmaster of the century, Mulcaster, was in this 
anil many other ways greatly in advance of Sturm. To him 
it was plain that we should “care tor that most which we 
ever use most, because we need it most.”f The only need 
ieci.-viized by Sturm was need of the classical languages, 
r luis he and his admirers led the unlucky schoolboy 
;f«tr^gbt inb; that: ‘:‘.slough ; .of Despond ’’--verbalism, in which 
)hhlhaslstruggied : evef since; Lfogv b 'f g; ■ AAAyp : A 

“ Plunged for some sense, but found no bottom thorp, 

flounderedion’in mere despair, ”$ a gyyw xL-y 


* Multum ilium profecisse arbitror, qui ante sextom decimum wtatis 
annum faeultatem duarum linguarum mediocrem assecu.tus est. (Ouoted 

O'/iby Tark.er.y ; ; A :■ . 

i , T ^ ^ Oleaster’s Paiitianj, 158/, p. 30. 1 have reprinted this hook 

(Longmans, iSSS, prior jo, ). 

* Murm ’ K sc!lo ° 5 "fcad an European reputation i there were Poles 
arid Portuguese, Spaniards, Danes, Italians, French and English. But 
besides this, it was the model and mother school ofa numerous progeny. 

lunwWf organised schools for several towns which applied to’ hint. 





STURM XUS, 


.Some books about Sturm, 


'became organizers,; rectors,' ; and ^rofcssdrs. In short, .if. 
b^Melahchthon was the instructor, Sturm/ wa$ ;: , the" school master of; 
Germany. Together with his method, his school-books were spread 
broadcast over the land. Both were adopted by Aseham in England, 
and by Buchanan in Scotland. Sturm himself was a great man at: the 
imperial court. No diplomatist passed through Strashurg without 
stopping to converse with him. He drew a pension from the King of 
Denmark, another from the King of France, a third from the Queen 
of England, collected political information for Cirdip.nl GrtinvclJa, and 
was ennobled by Charles V. He helped to negotiate peace between 
France and England, and was appointed to confer with a cominisdon of 
Cardinals on reunion of the Church. In short, Sturm knew what he 
was about as well as most men of his time. Yet few will be disposed 
to accept his theory of education, even for the sixteenth century* as the 
best. Wherein then lay the mistake ? , . . Stun * t m wr red i ha ' 5 lie 

^ipmjjer 'end ;of; school education' is eloquence, or V: 

masterly command of language, and that fhe ksir^hdge nt things 
mainly belongs to a later stage . . . 8uu‘ii\ assumed dn.it Lana is 

the language in which eloquence is to be ncquirWh’' 

This is from Mr. Charles Stuart Par kerb excellent arc- um of Sturm in 
Essays on a Liberal Education, edited by Farrar, IF my L, On I Hilary 
of Classical Education . , p, 59, 

I find from Herbart (PM Sckriftm, O. Mimuiinb t. blimp v,tb I], 
229 if; Beyer's edition, ij, 321} that: the historian, F. lb Qi, Sehwarg 
took a very favourable view uf Sturm’s work ; and both he and Karl 
Schmidt' give Sturm credit for J^roltidng.the two ways' of studying >«/ 
author that may be carried 00 at the same time -1st, sW.amM, />., 
reading a small quantity jwteo*at$%, and 2nd, amcri^h, gutti g 
over the ground. These two kinds of muling were made much of by 
J. M.Gesner {1691- 176x5, ErmifiaaS', has 1 written \£>t* / 

Sturms which no doubt does him jN&ice, but I have not seen the book 
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SCHOOLS OF THE JESUITS 


. i. Since the Revival 'of Learning, no body of men has 
played ■ so . ...prominent ■ ■ a ' part ' in education as ' the J esuits. 
With characteristic sagacity, and' energy they.- soon seized on 
education as a stepping-stone , to power and influence : and 
with their talent for organization,, they framed, a system of 
schools which drove all important competitors from the. field, 
and made Jesuits the instructors' of Catholic, and even, to 
some extent, of Protestant Europe. Their , skill in this 
capacity is attested by the highest authorities, by Bacon* 
and by Descartes, the latter of whom had himself been their 
pupil ; and it naturally met with its reward : for more than 


* Why did Bacon, who spoke slightingly of Sturm (see Parker, in 

Essays m Lib. Ed . ), rate the Jesuits so highly? “ Console scholas 
Jesuitarum : nihil enim quod in ustim vcnit his melius , 55 De Aug lib. 
iv, cap. iv. See, too, a longer passage in first book of De Aug. (about 
end of first J), “ Quae nobilissima pars prisons discipline** revocata est 
aliquatenus, quasi postliminio, in Jesuitarum coliegiis ; quorum cum 
ihtueor indust riam solertiamqu.e tam in doctrina exeolemla. quam in. 
monbus ini' •rmandb, illtr*. oeeuiri; .V,* :\.i Jc i LuiMb.i/.o* 4 Tab* 
cum sis, tilinam nostcr esses. 
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Importance of the Jesuit Schools. 

one hundred years nearly all the foremost men throughout 
Christendom, both among the clergy and laity, had received 
the Jesuit training, and in most cases retained for life an 
attachment to their old masters. 

§ 2. About these Jesuit schools— once so celebrated and 
so powerful, and still existing in great numbers, though 
little remains of their original importance— * there does not 
seem to be much information accessible to the English 
reader. I have, therefore, collected the following particulars 
about them.; and refer any one who is dissatisfied with so 
meagre an account, to the works which I have consulted.* 
The Jesuit schools, as I said, still exist, but they did their 


■"/: * (i) Joseph Anton Schmid’s “Niederc Schulen der J esuiten : 
burg, 1852. (2) Article by Wagenmann in IC A. Schmid's u Eiwyhh* 
padie des Erziehungs- and Unterrichiswesens. ” {3} “Ratio atq'ue 
Institutio Studiorum Soc. Jesu.” The first edition of this work, 
published at Rome in 1585, was suppressed as heretical, because it 
contemplated the possibility of differing from St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
book is now very scarce. There is a copy in the British Museum,. 
On comparing it with the folio edition {“Constitutiones,” Sec. , pub- 
lished at Frag in 1632), I find many omissions in the latter, some * if 
which are curious, e.g. y under “ De Matrimonio “ MaCremtie ifi 
uxorem occidere sit gravius, non est hujus loci.” {4) “ ParmnusU ad 
Magistros Scholarum Inferiorum Soc. Jesu, scripta a P. Francisco 
Sacchino, ex eadem Societate.” (5) “Juvencius de Ratione Discoid i 
et Docendi.” Cretineau-Joly’s * ‘ Histoire de la Compagnic de Jesus ” 
(Paris, 1844), I have not made much use of. Sacchini and Touvenry 
were both historians of the Order, The former died in 1625, the Imtji 
in 1719. There is a good sketch of the Jesuit schools, by Amirowcs, hi 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education, vol, xh\ tStxp reprinted 
in the best book I know of in English on the History of Relocation. 
Barnard’s German Teachers, 
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Society in part educational. 


great work in other centuries; and I therefore prefer to 
speak of them as things of the past,* 

§ 3. When the Jesuits were first formally recognized by 
a Bull ot Paul III in 1340, the Bull stated that the Order 
was formed, among other things, “ especially for the purpose 
of instructing boys and ignorant persons in the Christian 
religion.” But the Society well understood that secular was 
more in demand than religious learning ; and they offered 
the more valued instruction, that they might have the 
opportunity of inculcating lessons which, to the Society at 
least, were, the more valuable. From various Popes they 
obtained powers for founding schools and colleges, for giving 
degrees, and for lecturing publicly at universities. Their 
foundations rapidly extended in the Romance countries, 
except in France, where they were long in overcoming the 
opposition of the Regular clergy and of the University ot 
Paris, Over the Teutonic and Slavonic countries they 
spread their influence first by. means of national colleges at 
Rome, where boys of the different nations were trained as 
missionaries. But, in time, the Jesuits pushed their camps 
Forward, even into the heart of the enemy’s country, 

§ 4. The system of education to be adopted':' in all the 
Jesuit institutions was settled during the Generalship of 
Aquaviva. In 1584 that General appointed a School 
Commission, consisting of six distinguished Jesuits from the 
various countries of Europe. These spent nearly a year in 
Rome, in study and consultation ; and the fruit of their 


* TI /execution des decrets de 1S80 a eu pour resultat la fermeture de 
lews colleges. Mais malgre leur dispersion apparente its sont encore 
plus puissants qu’on ne le croit, et ce serait une erreur de pens erque k 
dernier mot est d't avec en.v/’ ~ComPayrl\ in Bnisson, ij, p, 1420. 

' / -W/Td.- T.kWv T// ■: . ■ . D : 2 
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« Ratio a tque Institution Societas Professa. 

labours was the ground-work of the Satso aft/i/e J/istifafin 
Studiorum Societatis Jesu .. This, however, did not take its 
final form till twelve other commissioners had been at 
work upon, it It was then (1599) revised and approved 
by Aquaviva and the Fifth and. Sixth General Assemblies. 
By this code the Jesuit schools were governed til! 1832, 
when the curriculum was enlarged so as to include physical 
science and modem languages. 

§ 5. The Jesuits who formed the Societas Pnfessa , 
those who had . taken all the vows, had spent from fifteen 
to eighteen years in preparation, viz., two years as novices 
and one as approved scholars, during which they were 
engaged chiefly in religious exercises, y three years m the,-, 
. study of philosophy and mathematics, four years of theology, 
and, Jin /the case of the more distinguished students, ' two / 
•years;' rndre in ; repetition and private theological .study, .'At 
some point in this course, mostly after the phi) >snphy, the 
"students were sent, for a while, to teach the 44 lower studies' ' ;r 
to boys.* The method of teaching was to be learnt m tho 


* According to the article in K. A, Schmid’s “ Encyclopedic,” tin* 
usual course was this— the two years’ novitiate was over by the time the 
youth was between fifteen and seventeen. He then entered a Jesuit 
college as Scholasticus. Here he learnt literature and rhetoric for two 
years, and then philosophy {with mathematics) for three more. He then 
entered on his Regency, i.e., he went over the same ground as a Uaehe / , 
for from four to six years. Then followed a period of theological study, 
ending with -a year of trial, called the Tcrihmt The candidate was 
now admitted to Priest’s Orders, and took the vows either as prtfmm 
quatnor votorum | professed father of four vows, or as a cmdfttor, * If Jse 
teach, lie/gave /only the higher jnstructioh^ ■■ . 
fourth vow placed him at the disposal of the Pope, 
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The Jesuit teacher; his preparation, &c 


training schools, called Juvenats,* one of which was founded 
in each province. 

Few, even of the most distinguished students, received 
dispensation from giving elementary instruction. Salmeron 
and Bobadilla performed this- duty in Naples, Lainez in 
Florence, Borgia (who had been Viceroy of Catalonia) in 
Cordova, Canisius in Cologne. 

§ 6. During the time the Jesuit held his post as teacher 
he was to give himself up entirely to the work. His 
private studies were abandoned ; his religious exercises 
shortened. He began generally with the boys in the lowest 
'.form,. and, that he might be .'able. .to study the character of 
his pupils' he went up the school with them, advancing a 
! step every year, as. in the system now common in Scotland, . 
But some forms were always taught, as the highest is in 
Scotland, by the same master, who remained a teacher for 
life. 

§ 7. Great care v is to be. taken that the frequent changes 
.in the staff of masters did not lead. to. alteration in the 
conduct of the school. Each teacher was bound to carry 
on the established instruction by the established methods. 
All his personal peculiarities and opinions were to be as 


* Karl Schmidt (Gesch. d. Pad., iij, 199, 200), says that however much 
teachers were wanted, a two years’ course of preparation was considered 
indispensable. When the Novitiate was over the candidate became a 
“ Jmnor ” (Gallic* “ Juveniste”), He then continued his studies in 
Uteris humanioribuS) preparatory to teaching. When in the u Juvenat ’* 
or “Jxmiox&tc ” he had nibbed up his classics and mathematics, he 
entered the “ Seminary,” and two or three times a week he expounded 
to a class the matter of the previous lecture, and answered questions, 
&c. For this information I am indebted to the courtesy of Father Eyre 
{ S, J.), of Stonyhurst. 
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Supervision. Maintenance. Lower Schools. 

much as possible suppressed. To secure this, a rigid system 
of .'supervision was adopted, and reports were furnished by 
each officer to his immediate superior. Over all stood the 
General of the Order. Next came the Provincial appointed 
by the General. Over each college was the Rector, who 
was appointed (for three years) by the General, though he 
was responsible to the Provincial and made his reports to 
him. Next came the Prefect of Studies, appointed, not by 
the Rector, but by the Provincial The teachers were 
carefully watched both by the Rector and the Prefect of 
Studies, and it was the duty of the latter to visit each 
teacher in his class at least once a fortnight, to hear him 

■ teach. The other authorities, besides the masters of classes, 
were usually a House Prefect, and .Monitors selected from 
the boys, one in each form. 

§ 8. The school or college was to be built and maintained 
by gifts and bequests' which the Society might receive for 
this purpose only. Their instruction 'was always given 
gratuitously. When sufficient funds were raised to support 
the officers, teachers, and at least twelve scholars, no effort 
was to be made to increase them ; but if they fell short of 
this, donations were to' be sought by begging from house to 

■ house. Want of money, however, was not a difficulty which 
the Jesuits often experienced. 

§ 9. The Jesuit education included two courses of study. 
stadia superior u et inferiora. In the smaller colleges only Ua: 
stadia inferiora were carried on; and it is to these lower sdvfs 
that the following account mainly refers. The boys usually 
began this course at ten years old and ended it* at sixteen.* 

* So says Andrewes {American Journal of Educations , but oilier 

authorities put the age of entrance as high as fourteen. The siu-fm 
superior a were begun before twenty-iour. 
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Free instruction. Equality. Boarders. 

§ io. The pupils in the Jesuit colleges were of two kinds : 
i st, those who were training for the Order, and had passed 
the Novitiate ; 2nd, the externs, who were pupils merely. 
When the building was not filled by the first of these (the 
Scholastici, or Nostril as they are called in the Jesuit 
writings), other pupils were taken in to board, who had to 
pay simply the cost of their living, and not even this unless 
they could well afford it. Instruction, as I said, was 
gratuitous to all “Gratis receive, gratis give,” was the 
Society’s rule ; so they would neither make any charge for 
instruction, nor accept any gift that was burdened with 
conditions. 

§ ii. Faithful to the tradition of the Catholic Church,’ 
the Society did not estimate a man’s worth simply according 
to his birth and outward circumstances. The Constitutions 
expressly laid down that poverty and mean extraction were 
never to be any hindrance to a pupil’s admission ; and 
Saeehini says : “ Do not let any favouring of the higher 
classes interfere with the care of meaner pupils, since the 
birth of all is equal in Adam,' and the inheritance in 
Christ.”* 

| 12. The externs. who could not be received into the 
building were boarded in licensed houses, which were always ■ 
liable to an unexpected visit from the Prefect of Studies, 

§ 13, The “dower school ?? was arranged in five classes 
(since ' increased to eight), of which the lowest; usually had 
two divisions. Parallel classes were formed wherever the 
number of pupils was too great for five masters, The ' 
names given to the several divisions were as follows : 


* “Non gratia .npbiltum ; ofSciat culiurm Vulg&rium : cum suit nat&ks 

omnium pares in Adam et hmrcditates quoque 'pares in Christo*' ** 
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Classes. CunTCiiliiiB. Latin only used*^ 

1. Infima x 

2. Media ^ > Classis Grammatics. 

3. Supr.ema.J-. 

4. Humanitas. 

5. Rhetorica. 

Each was “absolved ” in a year, except Rhetorica, which 
required two years (Stockl, p. 237). 

Jesuits and Protestants alike in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries thought of little, but literary instiuctiom anu 
that too connected only with Latin anc UreciL lac 
subject-matter of the teaching' in the Jesuit schools was to 
-be “ prater Grammaticam, .quod' ad -Rhetorica 
Historiam pertinet/ 5 in addition to Grammar, whatever 
related to Rhetoric, Poetry, and History. Reading and 
: writing' the mother-tongue might not be taught without 
.■special leave -from the Provincial. Latin was as. niupli;- 
as possible to supersede all other languages, even in 
speaking ; and nothing else might be used by the pupils 
in the higher forms on any day but a holiday.* To gain 
a supply of Latin words' for ordinary use, the pupils com- 
mitted to memory Latin conversations on general topics, 
such as Francis Pomey’s “ Indiculus Universalis and “ Cub 
loquia Scholastics ” 

§ 14. Although many good school-books were written by 
the Jesuits, a great part of their teaching was given orally. 
The master was, in fact, a lecturer, who expounded some- 
times a piece of a Latin or Greek author, sometimes the 


# Even junior masters were not to be much addicted to their mvn 
language. “Mud cavendum imprimis junior! magist.ro ne vmrwuIE 
ninnum libris indulges!, pnesertim poetis, in quite maximam knispon* 
:;%Tqrfe!Sse taonixp JacturaM faceretJ’-^wztf/tfy. > : 
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Teacher Lectured Exercises. Saying by heart. 

■ rules' of grammar. -..The pupils, were. required . to get up the 
substance of these lectures, and to learn the grammar-rules 

■ and parts of the classical authors-, by heart. The master 
for his part had to bestow great pains on' the preparation of 
his lectures.* 

§ 15. Written exercises, translations, &c.-, were given in 
on every day, except .Saturday; and the -master had, if 
possible, to go over each one with its writer and his 
appointed rival or cbmuIus . 

§ 16. The method of hearing the rules, &c.^ committed 
to memory was this .--—Certain boys in each class, who were 
called Decurions, repeated their tasks to the master, and 
then in his presence heard the other boys repeat theirs. 
The master meanwhile corrected the written exercises. f 

* ** Multum proderitsi magi'ster non "tumultuario -acsubito cheat, sed 
qtiK clomi cogitate' scripserit.— It will be a great gain-' if the master does 
."■not speak in a hurry and without forethought, but is ready with what 
he has thought .out' and -written out in his own . room .” — -Ratio Stzufd . ,, 
'quoted- by : Schmid. And .Sacchini says : “ Ante omnia, ' quae.' quisque 
■docturus -est, -egregie calleat. Tum-enim 'bene.docet, et facile doeet,, et 
Jiberiter docet '-bene,", quia ' sine. ; err ore ; facile, -quia .sine lahore; ' 
libenter, .quia- ex:, pleno' . Memorise' minimum fidat : instairret - 

'earn refricetque iferata ' leetione. antequam quicquam docent, ctiamsi idem' 
/ssepe docuerik- -Occurret non raro quod -addat vel: cdmm'odiiis p-ropoimt., 
— Before all things let everyone be thoroughly skilled in what he is 
. goibg-td- teach.,; for then, he ' teaches well, 'he teaches' easily, he teaches' 
■readily' V well, because lie. makes ' no ..mistakes ;• easily,- because he-, has-. • 
no need to. exert himself; readily, because, like wealthy men he 
cares not. how he gives.- , \ b. k .-Let .him. -be very distrustful of his 
memory; let him renew his remembrance -and rub it up by repeated 
reading before he teaches anything, though he may have often taught it 
before. Something will -now and then occur to him winch he may add, 
or put more neatly.” 

+ In a school, (not belonging to the Jesuits) where this plan was - 
adopted, the Ley*, by au -ingenious contrivance, manage l to make it 
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Emulation, “^Emuli." oonceirauu 

g 17. One of the leading peculiarities in th 
system was the pains they took to foster emulation 
ingenii puerilis, calcar industrial 
the spur of industry.” For this 1 
lower part of the school were a 
being rivals (cwiuli) to one another. Every ho 
constantly on 

immediately to correct him, 
every class was divided into two hostile camps, .called 
Rome and Carthage, which had frequent pitched battles of 
questions on set subjects. These were the Concertations, 
in which the boys sometimes had to put questions to the 
opposite camp, sometimes to expose erroneous answers when 
the questions were asked by the master* (see Appendix ; 
Class Matches, p. 529). Emulation, indeed, was en- 
couraged to a point where, as it seems to me, it must have 
endangered the good feeling of the boys among themselves. 
Jouvency mentions a practice of appointing mock defenders 
of any particularly bad exercise, who should make the 
author of it ridiculous by their excuses ; and any boy whose 
work was very discreditable, was placed on a form by him- 
self, with a daily punishment, until he could show that some 
one deserved to change places with him. 

§ 18. In the higher classes a better kind of rivalry was 

.work., very smoothly. The boy 'who was “ hearing M the lessons .held 
the book upside down in., such a way that the others read instead of 
repeating* by heart. . The; masters finally interfered with this arrange 

ment. ' 

* Since the above was written, an account of these concertations has : 
appeared in the Rev. G. R. Kingdoms evidence before the Schools 

Commission, 1867 (vol. v, Answers 12,228 £}. Mt. Kings, ion, the 
Prefect of Studies at Stonyhurst, mentions that the side which wins 
in most concertations gets an extra half-holiday. 


cote m 

•the whetstone of talent, 
rpose all the boys in the 
inged in pairs, each pair 
y was to be 

the watch to catch his rival tripping, and was 
Besides this individual rivalry. 
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u Academies.” Expedients. School-hours. 

cultivated by means of “Academies,” t.e., voluntary associa- 
tions for study, which met together, under the superintendence 
of a master, to read themes, translations, &c., and to discuss 
passages from the classics. The new members were elected 
by the old, and to be thus elected was a much-coveted 
distinction. In these Academies the cleverer students got 
practice for the disputations, which formed an important 
part of the school work of the higher classes. 

§ 19. There was a vast number of other expedients by 
which the Jesuits sought to work on their pupils* amour 
, propre , 'such as, on the one hand, the weekly publication of 
offences per pnzcouem , and, on the other, besides prizes, 
(which could' be won only by the externs), titles and badges 
of honour, and the like. “There are,” says Jouvency, 
“ hundreds of expedients of this sort, all tending to sharpen 
the boys 7 wits, to lighten the labour of the master, and to 
free him from the invidious and troublesome necessity of 
punishing.” 

§ ,20. The school-hours were remarkably short : two 
hours, and a half in the morning, and the same in the after- 
noon ; with 'a whole holiday a week in summer, and a half 
holiday in winter. The time was spent in the first form 
after the following manner : — During the first half-hour the 
master corrected the exercises of the previous day, while the 
I )equrions heard the lesson which had been learnt by heart. 
Then the master heard the piece of Latin which he had 
explained on the previous day. ■ With this construing, was 
connected a great deal of parsing, conjugating, declining, &c. 
The teacher then explained the piece for the following day,, 
which, in this form, was never to exceed four lines. The 
last half hour of the morning was .spent in explaining 
grammar. This was done very slowly and carefully : in the 
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words of the Ratio Studd . : u Finn bus diebus fere singula 
prsecepta inculcanda sunt” — “Generally take a single rule and 
drive it in, several days.” For the first hour of the' after- 
noon the master corrected exercises, and the . boys learnt 
grammar. If there was time, the master put questions 
about the grammar he had explained in the morning. The 
second hour was taken up with more explanations of 
grammar, and the school closed with half an hour's concer- 
tation, or the ...master corrected the notes which the pupils 
had taken during the' day. In the other forms, the work 
was very similar to this, except' that Greek was added, and 
also, in the higher classes a little mathematics. 

§ 2i. It will be observed from the above account, that 
almost all the strength of the Jesuit teaching was thrown 
into the study of the Latin language,;, which was' to be used,..; ' 

n writing and speaking. ' But 
,f .some' amount of instruction- 
a history and geography, was 
r lecturing on, the classical 
ust consist of the 
meaning of the whole 
clause, both as to the, 
information, such as 
or of ancient manners' and 


authors. Jouvency says that this lecture 
following parts:-— ist, the general 
passage ; 2nd, the explanation of each 
meaning and construction ; 3rd, any 
accounts of historical event: 

customs, which could be connected with the text ; 4 th, In 
the higher forms, applications of the rules of rhetoric and 
poetry* 5th, an examination of the Lnnnity : oth tl e incul- 
cation of some moral lesson. 1 his treatment of a subject 
he illustrates by examples. Among these is an aciutn 1 if 
a lesson for the first (/.*., lowest) class in the Fable of tie 
Fox and the Mask:— isl comes the m ument and the 
explanation of words: 2nd, the grammar end pmmm, as 
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Attention. Extra work. “ Repetition 

wipes , a substantive of the third declension, &c., like 
proles , duties, &c. {here the master is always to give among 
his examples some which the boys already know) ; 3rd, 
comes the eruditio — something about foxes, about tragedy, 
about the brain, and hence about other parts of the 
head ; 4th, Latinity, the order of the words, choice of the 
words, synonyms, &c. Then the sentences may be parodied \ 
other suitable substantives may be found for the adjectives 
and vice versa ; and every method is to be adopted of 
showing the boys how to use the words they have learnt. 
Lastly, comes the moral. 

§ 22. The practical teacher will be tempted to ask. How 
is the attention of the class to be kept up whilst all this 
information is given ? This the Jesuits did partly by punish- 
ing the inattentive. Every boy was subsequently required 
to reproduce what the teacher had said, and to show his 
written notes of it. But no doubt this matter of attention 
was found a difficulty. Jouvency tells - the teachers to 
break off from time to time in their . lectures, and to ask 
questions ; and he adds : “ Vance sunt artes excitandce 
attend onis quas docebit usus et sua cuique industria sug- 
gerefc. — Very various are the devices for arousing attention. 
These will occur with practice and pains.” 

For private study, besides written, exercises and learning 
by heart, the pupils were recommended subjects to get up 
in their own time ; and in this, and also as to the length of 
some of the regular lessons, they were permitted to decide 
for themselves. Here, as everywhere, the Jesuits trusted to 
the sense of honour and emulation— those who did extra 
•' work were praised and rewarded. . 

§ 23. One of the maxims of this system was : “ Repetitio 
mater studiorum.” Every lesson was .connected with two 



Repetition. Thoroughness. 


repetitions — one before it began, of preceding work, and the 
other at the close, of the work just' done. Besides this, one 
day a week was devoted entirely to repetition. In the three 
lowest classes the desire of laying a solid foundation even 
to the second six months in the year being given to 
again going over the work of the first six months.* By this 
means boys of extraordinary ability could pass through these 
forms in eighteen months, instead of three years. 

§ 23. Thoroughness in work was the one thing insisted 
Sacchini says that much time should be spent in going 
the more important things, which are « veltiti multorum 
fontes et capita (as it were the sources and starting points of 
many others) n ; and that the master should prefer to teach a 
few things perfectly, to giving indistinct impressions of main’ 
things.! We should remember, however, that the pupils of 
the Jesuits were not children. Subjects such as gmmmar 
by any expenditure of time and trouble, be perfectly 
t *° children, because children cannot perfectly under* 

them; so that the Jesuit thoroughness is not a I wavs 

attainable. 

§ 24. The usual duration of the course in the lower 
schools was six years— i.e., one year in each ol the four 


* “The gnndmg over and over of a subject after pupils have at Hue- i 1 
fau knowledge of it, is nothing less than smitiYyin^imP' nt. 
curiosity and the desire of knowledge, and begetting mechanical hatih •* 

Su f J-g ttncock > Da )' ton . Ohio. Every teacher of experience knr ,« , 

true this is. ■ 1 

“ Stude pottos ut pandora clare distincteque percipiant, nu.im 
atque confuse pluribus imboantur.— Care rather for their*®, 
few things Vividly and definitely than that the y should jj 
and confusing notions of many things.” ' (There are "few 
precepts for the teacher than tjfei* > 
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Yearly examinations. Moral training. 

lower classes, and two years in the highest class. Every 
year closed with a very formal examination. Before this 
examination took place, the pupils had lessons in the manner 
of it, so that they might come prepared, not only with a 
knowledge of the subjects, but also of the laws of writing for 
examination (“ scribendi ad examen leges ”). The examina- 
tion was conducted by a commission appointed for the 
purpose, of which commission the Prefect of Studies was an 
ex officio member. The masters of the classes, though they 
were present, and could make remarks, were not of the 
examining body. For the viva voce the boys were ushered 
in, three at a time, before the solemn conclave. The results 
of the examination, both written and verbal, were joined 
with the records of the work done in the past year ; and the 
names of those pupils who had distinguished themselves 
were then published in order of merit, but the poll was 
arranged alphabetically, or according to birthplace. 

§ 25, As might be expected, the Jesuits were to be very 
careful of the moral and religious training of their pupils. 
t£ Quam maxinie in vitae probitate ac bonis artibus doctrinaque 
proilciant ad Dei gloriam.” ( Ratio St add., quoted by Schmid.) 
And Sacchini tells the master to remember how honourable 
his office is ; as it has to do, not with grammar only, but 
also with the science and practice of a Christian and religious 
life: “ atque eo quidem ordine ut ipsa ingenii eruditio sit 
expolitio rnorum, et humana literatura divinae anciiletur 
sapiential”* 

* Sacchini writes in a very high tone on this subject. The following 
passage is striking : “Gravitatem sui muueris sum masque opporlum- 
fates’" assidue ammo verset (magister). • . . . ‘ Puertlis institutio 

immdi .renovatio est p; kec gymnasia Dei castra sunt* hic.bonorum om* 
latent. , Video solum' fundamentunique repnhUcse quod 
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Each lesson was to begin with prayer or the sign of the 
Cross. The pupils were to hear Mass every morning and 
were to be urged to frequent confession and receiving of the 
Holy Communion. The Father Confessor was always a 
Jesuit, but he was not a master in the school. 

§ 26. The bodily health also was to be carefully attended 
to. The pupils were not to study too much or too long 
at a time. Nothing was to be done for a space of from one 
or two hours after dinner. On holidays excursions were 
made to farms in the country.* 

§27. Punishments were to be as light as possible, and 
the master was to shut his eyes to offences whenever he 
thought he might do so with safety. Grave offences were to 
be visited with corporal punishment, performed by a 
“ corr ector,” who was not a member' of the Order Wke r P •> 
chastisement did not have a good effect, the pupil was to he 
expelled.! " 


multi non videant interpositu terra;.— Let the mind 
upon the responsibilities of his office and it? i mm 
■ ■ . The education of the young is the renovr 

these schools are the camp of God : in them lie die 
good. There I see the foundation and ground-wor 
wealth, which many fail to see from its being mdeo 
he had read of Trotsendorfs address to a school 
divmes, learned doctors, worshipful magistrates, &«y 
. Circa lllorum valetudinem peculiar! cnraammac 
etm laboribus mentis modum servent, et in : i? nil: 
uent, religiosa commoditatc tractentur, ut diVi'ul in " 
:am tn litteris addiscendis quam in eisdem exefoeudf 

~ Rati ° Studd - 4«ote<i by Schmid. Sc' ,;b 
t The following, from the Ratio Studd,. sound, 
mbhce pumant fiagitia qu*dam secretion; S ed privdiia 
' kaS ****** * »tis est eos qui L, , 
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English want of system. 

'■§ 28. The dry details into which I have been drawn by 
faithfully copying the manner of the Ratio Studiorum may 
seem to the reader to afford no answer to the question 
which naturally suggests itself — To what did the school- 
system of the Jesuits owe its enormous popularity? But in 
parh at least, these details do afford an answer. They 

show us that the Jesuits were intensely practical The 

Ratio Studiorum hardly contains a single principle; but 
what it does is this — it points out a perfectly attainable goal,' 
.and carefully defines the road by which that goal is to be 
approached For each class was prescribed not only the work, 
to be done, but also the end to be kept in view. . Thus 
method reigned throughout — perhaps not the best method, 
as the object to be attained was assuredly not the highest 
object — but the method, such as it was, was applied with 
undeviating exactness. In this particular the Jesuit schools 
contrasted strongly with their rivals of old, as indeed with 
the ordinary school of the present day. The Head Master, 
who is to the modem English school what the General, 
Provincial, Rector, Prefect of Studies, and Ratio Studiorum 
combined were to a school of the Jesuits, has perhaps no 
standard in view up to which ■ the boy should have been 
brought when his school course is . completed.* The 
masters of forms teach just those, portion of their subject in 
which they themselves are interested, in any way that occurs : 
to them, with by no means uniform success ; so that when 
two forms are examined with the same examination paper, it 
is no very uncommon occurrence for the lower to be found 


* As the Public Schools Commission pointed out, the Head Master 
often thinks of nothing but the .attainment -of University honours, even 
when the -great majority of his pupils are not going to the University. ■. 
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superior to the higher. It is, perhaps, to be expected that a 
course in which uniform method tends to a definite goal would 
on the whole be more successful than one in which a boy has 
to accustom himself by turns to half-a-dozen different 
methods, invented at haphazard by individual masters with 
different aims in view, if indeed they have any aim at all. 

§ 29. I have said that the object which the Jesuits pro- 
posed in their teaching was not the highest object. They 
did not aim at developing all the faculties of their pupils, 
but mainly the receptive and reproductive faculties. When 
the young man had acquired a thorough mastery of the 
Latin language for all purposes, when he was well versed in 
the theological and philosophical opinions of his preceptors, 
when he was skilful in dispute, and could make a brilliant 
display from the resources of a well-stored memory, he had 
reached the highest point to which the Jesuits sought to lead 
him,* Originality and independence of mind, love of truth 

* The advantages of learning by heart are twofold, says Sacehini ; 

“ Primum memoriam ipsam perficiunt, quod cst in totam setatem ad imU 
versa negotia insestimabile commodura, Deir.de suppetlectilem inde 
pulcherrimam congregant verborum ac rerum : quag item, quamdiii vi* 
vant, usui futura sit : cum qua; astate ilia, -insederint indelcbilia soleant 
permanere. Magnam itaque, ubi adoleverint, gratiam Pneeepton ha- 
bebunt, cui membroe debebunt profectum, magnamque ketitiam capient 
invenientes quodammodo domi thesaurum quern, in aetate eaitercqm 
parum fructuosa, prope non sentientes pararint. Enimvero quam swm: 
viro's graves atque prasstantes magnoque jam natu videre et audire est. 
dum in docta ac nobili corona jucundissime qucedam promum ex iis 
qusQ pueri condiderunt ?— First, they strengthen the memory itself and 
so gain an inestimable advantage in affairs of every kind throughout the. 
Then they get together by this means the fairest furniture for the mind* 
both of thoughts and words, a stock that will he of use to then; as At" 
as they live, since that which settles in the mind in youth mostly <nys 
there, And when the lads have grown up they wiJ feA graikmm 1, 
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Gains from memorizing. 

for its own sake, the power of reflecting, and of forming 
correct judgments were not merely neglected — they were 
suppressed in the Jesuits 5 system. But in what they attempted 
they were eminently successful, and their success went a 
long way towards securing their popularity.* 


the master to whom they are indebted for their good memory ; and they 
will take delight in finding within them a treasure which at a time of 
life otherwise unfruitful they have been preparing almost without know- 
ing it. How often we see and hear eminent men far advanced in life, 
when in learned and noble company, take a special delight in quoting what 
they stored up as boys 2” The master, he says, must point out to his 
pupils the advantages we derive from memory ; that we only know and 
possess that which we retain, that this cannot be taken from us, but is 
with us always and is always ready for use, a living library, which may 
be studied even in the dark. Boys should therefore be encouraged to 
run over in their minds, or to say aloud, what they have learnt, as often 
as opportunity offers, as when they are walking or are by themselves : 
“ Ita numquam in olio futuros otiosos ; ita minus fore solos cum soli 
erunt, consuetudine fruentes sapientum. . . . Denique curandum 

erit ut selecta quredam ediscant quse deinde in quovis studiorum genere 
ac vita fere omni usui sint futura. — So they will never be without em- 
ployment when unemployed, never less alone than when alone, for then 
they profit by intercourse with the wise. . . . To sum up, take care 

.that' they .'thoroughly commit to memory choice selections which will for . 
ever after be of use to them in every kind • of study, and nearly every 
pursuit in life. —(Cap. viij.) This is interesting and well put, but. we see 
one or'„tW 0 ' points in which we have now made an advance. Learning 
by heart will give none of' the advantages mentioned unless the# boys 
understand the pieces and delight in them. Learning by heart 
strengthens, no doubt,, a faculty, but .nothing large enough to be called 
“the memory.” .'And the Renascence must indeed have blinded the eyes..' 
of: the mart to whom childhood and-: youth seemed an “ retas .paru.ni 
fructuosa ” 2: Similarly, Sturm speaks of the small fly “ qui in extremis .. 
latent classibus. ” (Quoted by Parker.) But when Pestalozzi and 

Froebel came these lay hid no longer. 

* Ranke, speaking of the success of the Jesuit schools, says: “It 
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g 30. Their popularity was due, moreover, to the means 
employed, as well as to the result attained. The Jesuit 
teachers were to lead , not drive their pupils, to make their 
learning, not merely endurable, but even acceptable, “dis- 
ciplinam non modo tolerabilem, sed eiiam amabilernT 
Sacchini expresses himself very forcibly on this subject. 
“ It is,” says he, “the unvarying decision of wise men, 
whether in ancient or modern times, that the instruction 
of youth will be always best when it is pleasantest : whence 
this application of the word Indus, The tenderness of 
youth requires of us that we should not overstrain it, its 
innocence that we should abstain from harshness. . . . 

That which enters into willing ears the mind* as it were 
runs to welcome, seizes with avidity, carefully stows away, 
and faithfully preserves.”* The pupils were therefore to be 
encouraged in every way to take kindly to their learning. 
With this end in view (and no doubt other objects also), 


was found that young persons learned more under them in half a 3 
than with others in two years. Even Protestants called back ti 
children from distant schools, and put them under the care of 
Jesuits.” — Hist, of Popes, book v, p. 13S. Kelly’s Trans. 

In France, the University in vain procured %x\ arret forbidding 
Parisians to send away their sons to the Jesuit colleges : “Jesuit scbt 
enjoyed the confidence of the public in a degree which placed ih 
beyond competition.” (Pattison’s Casaulmi, p. 1S2.) 

Pattison remarks elsewhere that such was the common notion of 
Jesuits’ course of instruction that their controversialists could treat any o 
even a Casaubon, who had not gone through it, as an uneducated persi 

* “Sapientum hoc omnium seu veterum seu recentum constant ju 
cium est, institutionem puerilem turn fore optimum cum jucundissi: 
fuerit, inde enim et ludum vocari, Meretur retatis teneritas ut 
oneretur : meretur innocentia ut ei parcatur . . . Qum lihenti! 

auribus instillantur, adea velut occurrit animus, avide suseipii, studu 
recondit, fideliter servat.” 
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Sympathy with each pupil. 

the masters were carefully to seek the boys’ affections. 
“ When pupils love the master/’ says Sacchini, f£ they will 
soon love his teaching. Let him, therefore, show an interest 
in everything that concerns them and not merely in their 
studies. Let him rejoice with those that rejoice, and 
not disdain to weep with those that weep. After the 
example of the Apostle let him become a little one amongst 
little ones, that he may make them adult in Christ, and 
Christ adult in them . . . Let him unite the grave kind- 
ness and authority of a father with a mother’s tenderness.”'* 
§ 31. In order that learning might be pleasant to the 
pupils, it was necessary that they should not be overtasked. 
To avoid this, the master had to study the character and 
capacity of each boy in his class, and to keep a book with 
all particulars about him, and marks from one to six indi- 
cating proficiency. Thus the master formed an. estimate 
of what should be required, and the amount varied con- 
siderably with the pupil, though the quality of the work 
was always to be good. 


* “ Conciliabit facile studiis quos primiim sifei conciliarit. Det itaque 
omnem operara illorum erga se observantionem ut sapienter colligat el 
continenter enutriat. Ostendat, sibi res eorum curie esse non solum 
quae ad animum sed etiam quae ad alia pertinent. Gaud eat cum gau- 
dentibus, nec dedignetur Here cum flentibus. Instar Apostoli inter par- 
vulos parvulus bat quo magnos in Christo et magnum in eis Christum 
efficiat . . . Seriam comitatem et pateraam gravitatem cum 

nlaterna benignitate permisceat. ” Unfortunately, the Jesuits’ kind 
manner loses its value from being due not so much to kind feeling as to 
some ulterior object, or to a rule of the Order. I think it is jo.uvency 
who recommends that when a boy is absent from sickness or other 
sufficient reason, the master sh. tild send daily to inquire after him, 
because ike parents 7tnll be pleased by such attention. When the motive 
of the inquiry is suspected, th parents will be pleased no longer. 
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Work moderate in amount and difficulty. 

. § 32. Not only was the work not to be excessive, it was 
never to be of great difficulty. Even the grammar was to 
be made as easy and attractive as possible. 6i I think it a 
mistake JJ says Sacchini, il to introduce at an early stage the 
more thorny difficulties of grammar : for when the 

pupils have become familiar with the earlier parts, use will, 
by degrees, make the more difficult clear to them, His 
mind expanding and his judgment ripening as he grows 
older the pupil will often see for himself that which he 
could hardly be made to see by others. Moreover, in 
reading an author, examples of grammatical difficulties will 
be more easily observed in connection with the context, 
and will make more impression on the mind, than if they 
are taught in an abstract form by themselves. Let them 
then, be carefully explained whenever they occur/ 1 * 

§ 33. Perhaps no body of men in Europe (the Thugs 
may, in this respect, rival them in Asia) have been so hated 
as the Jesuits. I once heard Frederick Denison. Maurice 
say he thought Kingsley could find good in every one 
except the Jesuits, and, he added, he thought he could find 
good even in them. But why should a devoted Christian 
find a difficulty in seeing good in the Jesuits, a body of mat 
whose devotion to their idea of Christian duty has never 


* u Errorem existiino statim initio spinosiores quasdam grammatics 
difficultates inculcare . . . cum enim planioribus insueverint 
difficiliora paiilatim usus explanabii. Quin et capacior suhlnde men*- ae 
firmius cum setate: judicium, quod alio monstrante persegre imquana 
percepisset per sese non raro intelliget. Exempla quoque talium rerum 
dum prselegitur autor facilius in orationis contextu agnoscentur et 
penetrabunt in animos quam si solitaria et abscissa proponap'tur. 
Quamobrem faciendum erit ut quoties occurrunt diligenter mix- 
cleentur.” , 
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The Society the Arm}/ of the Church. 

been surpassed ? # The difficulty arose from differences in 
ideal Both held that the ideal Christian would do every- 
thing a to the greater glory of God/’ or as the Jesuits put it 
in their business-like fashion, u A.M.D.G.,” (/.<?., ad majorem 
Dei gioriam). But Maurice and Kingsley thought of a 
divine idea for every man. The Jesuits’ idea lost sight of the 
individual. Like their enemy, Carlyle, the Jesuits in effect- 
worshipped strength, but Carlyle thought of the strength of 
the individual, the Jesuits of the strength of a the Catholic 
Church,” u The Catholic Church ” was to them the 
manifested kingdom of God. Everything therefore that 
gave power to the Church tended “ A.M.D.G,” The Com- 
pany of Jesus was, the regular army of the Church, so, 
arguing logically from their premises, they made the glory 
. of God in d the success of the Society convertible terms. 

§ 34. Thus their conception was a purely military con- 
ception. A commander-in-chief, if he were an ardent patriot 
and a great general, would do all he could to make the army 
powerful. He would care much for the health, morals, and 
training of the soldiers, but always with direct reference to 
the army. He would attend' to everything that made a 
man a better soldier; beyond this he would not concern 
himself. Jn his eyes the army would be everything, and a 
soldier nothing but a part of it, just as a link is only a 
part of a chain. Paulsen, speaking of the Jesuits, says truly 
that no great organization can exist without a root idea. 
The root idea of the army is the sacrifice and annihilation 
of. the individual, that the body.. may be fused together and 


* See, e.g., marvellous instances of their self-devotion' in that most 
interesting 'book, Francis •Parkman’s Jesuits in N. America (Boston, 
Little ■& Co., xoth edition, 18/6), 
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so gain a strength greater than that of any number of indi- 
viduals. Formed on this idea the army acts all together and 
in obedience to a single will, and no mob can stand its 
charge. Ignatius Loyola and succeeding Generals took up 
this idea and formed an army for the Church, an army that 
became the wonder and the terror of all men. Never, as 
Compayrd says, had a body been so sagaciously organized, 
; or had wielded so great resources for good and for evil* 
(See Buisson, ij, 14x9.) 

§ 35. To the. English schoolmaster the Jesuits must 
always' be interesting, if for no other reason at least for this — 
that they were so intensely practical M Les Jesuties ne smtf 
pas des pedagogues asses desinter esses pout nous plain \ — The 
Jesuits as schoolmasters,” says M. Com pay re, are not 
disinterested enough for us.” (Buisson, sub v. Jhuites, ad £,)* 
But disinterested pedagogy is not much to the mind of the 
Englishman. It does not seem to know quite what it would 
be after, and deals in generalities, such as u Education is not 
a means but an end and the end being somewhat indefinite, 
the means are still more wanting in precision. This vague* 


* 1 have referred to Francis Parkman, who has chronicled the 
marvellous self-devotion and heroism of the Jesuit missionaries in 
Canada. Such a witness may be trusted when he says: “ The Jesuit 
was as often a fanatic for his Order as for his faith ; and oftener yet, 
the two fanaticisms mingled in him inextricably, Ardently as he burned 
for the saving of souls, he would have none saved on the* Upper Lakes 
except by his brethren and himself. He claimed a monopoly of onv 
version with its attendant monopoly of toil, hardships, anil martyrdom. 
Often disinterested for himself, he was inordinately ambitious for the 
great corporate power in which he bad merged his own personality \ 
and here lies one of the causes, among many, of the seeming contnvlic- 
lions which abound in the annals of the Order.”— The Mdmtp agM 
Great West , by F. Parkman, London. iS6«, p. 28. 
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Practical. The forces : x. Master’s influence. 

ness is what the English master hates. He prefers not to 
trouble himself about the end. The wisdom of his ancestors 
has settled that, and he can direct his attention to what 
really interests him — the practical details. In this he re- 
sembles the Jesuits. The end has been settled for them by 
their founder. They revel in practical details, in which they 
are truly great, and here we may learn much from them. 
a Ratio applied to studies” says Father Eyre,* “more 
naturally means Method than Principle ; and our Ratio 
Studiorum is essentially a Method. or System of teaching 
and learning.” Here is a method that has been worked 
uniformly and with singular success for three centuries, and 
can still give a good account of its old rivals. But will it 
hold its own against the late Reformers? As regards intel- 
lectual training the new school seeks to draw out the faculties 
of the young mind by employing them on subjects in which 
it is interested . . The Jesuits fixed a course of study which, 
as they frankly recognized, could not be made interesting. 
So they endeavoured to secure accuracy by constant repeti- 
tion, and relied for industry on two motive powers : ist, the 
personal influence of the master ; and, 2nd, “the spur of 
industry ” — emulation. 

§ 36. To acquire “ influence ” has ever been the main 
object of the Society, and his devotion to this object makes 
a great distinction between the Jesuit and most other 
instructors. His notion of the task was thus expressed by 
Father Gerard, S. J., at the Educational Conference of 1SS4 : 
“Teaching is an art amongst arts. To be worthy of the 
name it must be the work of an individual upon individuals. 
'The true teacher must understand, .appreciate, and sympa- 


* In a letter dated from Stonyhurst, 22nd April, 1SS0. 
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thize with those who are committed to him. He must be 
daily discovering what there is (and undoubtedly there is 
something in each of them) capable of fruitful development, 
and contriving how better to get at them and to evoke what- 
ever possibilities there are in them for good.” The Jesuit 
master, then, tried to gain influence over the boys and to 
use that influence for many purposes ; to make them work 
well being one of these, but not perhaps the most important. 

§ 37. As for emulation, no instructors have used it so 
elaborately as the Jesuits. In most English schools the 
prizes have no effect whatever except on the first three or 
four boys, and the marking is so arranged that those who 
take the lead in the first few lessons can keep their position 
without much effort. This clumsy system would not suit 
the Jesuits. They often for prize-giving divide a class into 
a number of small groups, the boys in each group being 
approximately equal, and a prize is offered for each group. 
The class matches, too, stimulate the weaker pupils even 
more than the strong. 

§ 38. In conclusion, I will give the chief points of the 
system in the words of one ot its advocates and admirers, 
who was himself educated at Stonyhurst : 

“ Let us now try to put together the . various pieces of 
this school machinery and study the effect. We have seen 
that the boys have masters entirely at their disposition, not 
only at class time, out at recreation time after supper in the 
night Reading Rooms. Each day they record victory or 
defeat in the recurring exercises or themes upon various 
matters. By the quarterly, papers or examinations in com- 
position, for which nine hours are assigned, the order of 
merit is fixed, and this order entails mam little privileges 
and precedencies, in chapel, refectory, class room, and 
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A pupil’s summing-up. 

elsewhere. Each master, if he prove a success and his 
health permit, continues to be the instructor of the boys 
in his class during the space of six years. * It is obvious,’ 
says Shell, in his account of Stonyhurst, 4 that much of a 
boy’s acquirements, and a good deal of the character of 
his taste, must have depended upon the individual to whose 
instructions he was thus almost exclusively confined.’ And 
in many cases the effects must be a greater interest felt in 
the students by their teachers, a mutual attachment founded 
on long acquaintance, and a more thorough knowledge, on 
the part of the master, of the weak and strong points of his 
pupils. Add to the above, the 4 rival ’ and 4 side ’ system, 
the effect of challenges and class combats ; of the wearing 
of decorations and medals by the Imperators on Sundays, 
Festival Days, Concertation Days, and Examination Days ; 
of the extraordinary work — done much more as private than 
as class work — helping to give individuality to the boy’s 
exertions, which might otherwise be merged in the routine 
work of the class ; and the 4 free time ’ given for improve- 
ment on wet evenings and after night prayers ; add the 
Honours Matter ; the Reports read before the .Rector and 
all subordinate Superiors, the Professors, and whole body 
of Students; add the competition in each class and between 
the various classes, and even between the various colleges in 
England of the Society; and only one conclusion can be 
arrived at. It is a system which everyone is free to admire 
or think inferior to some other preferred by him ; but it is 
a system.” (Stonyhurst College , Present and Past , by A. 
Hewitson, 2nd edition, 1878, pp. 214, IT.) 

§ 39. Yes, it is a system, a system built up by the united 
efforts of many astute intellects and showing marvellous 
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THE JESUITS. 


Some books. 


■ skill in selecting means to attain a clearly conceived end. 
There is then in' the history of education little that should 
be more interesting or might be more instructive to the 
master of an English public school than the chapter about 
the Jesuits.* 


* The best account I have seen of life in a Jesuit school ' is . in 
Erinnerungen eines chemaligen JesuiienzogHngs (Leipzig, Brockhaus,. 
1862). The writer (Kohler ?) says that he has become an evangelical 
clergyman,, but there, is no hostile feeling shown to his old .instructor^ 
and the narrative bears the strongest internal evidence of accuracy. 
Some of the Jesuit devices mentioned are very ingenious. All house 
..masters who have adopted the cubicle arrangement of dormitories know 
how difficult it is to keep the boys in their own cubicles. The Jesuits 
have the cubicles barred across at the top, and the locks on the doors 
are so constructed that though they cam be opened from the inside t/tev 
cannot be shut again. The. Fathers at Freiburg' (in Breisgau) opened a 
se tuck-shop ” for the boj^s, and gave 44 weekVpaj ” in counters which 
passed at their own ■■'shop and 'nowhere else. The' author:;, speaks 1 ' 
warmly of the kindness of the Fathers and. of their care for health as cl. 
Tecreation. But their ways were inscrutable and even- boy felt himself 
in the hands of a human providence. As the boys go out for a walk, 
one of them is detained by the porter, who says the Rector w ants to 
speak 1 to you.” On their way back the boys meet a diligence in which 
sits their late comrade waving adieus. He has. been ■exgcliid* 

Another book which throws much light on Jesuit pedagogy i 1 i Jesuit 
—La Discipline , par le R. P. Emmanuel Barbies* (Paris, V. Prime, zml 
edition, 1888). I will give a specimen in a loose translation, as it may 
interest the reader to see how carefully the Jesuits have studied the 
master’s difficulties. (( The master in charge of the boys, especially 
in play-time, in his first intercourse with them, has no greater snare in 
his way than taking his power for granted, and trusting to the strength 
of his will and his knowledge of the world, especially as he is at fct; 
lulled into security by the deferential manner of his pupils. 

That^master who goes off with such ease from the very first, to wh< mi 
■the carrying out of all the rules seems the simplest thing m tb- wmB 
who in the very first hour he is with them im axi-dv made him. < k 
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Barbier’s advice to new master. 


liked, almost popular, .with his- pupils, . who shows, no more anxiety 
'.."-.-about his work than he must show to keep his character for good sense, 
that master is indeed to be pitied ; he is most . likely a lost man. He 
will soon have to choose one of two things, either to shut his eyes and 
put up with all the irregularities he thought he had done away with, or 
to break with a past that he would wish forgotten, and engage .in open 
conflict with the boys who are inclined to set him at defiance. These 
cases are we trust rare. .. But many believe with a kind of rash 
ignorance ■ and in spite of the warnings . of experience that the good 
feelings of their pupils will work together to maintain their authority. 
They have been told that this authority should'- be mild and endeared 
: :'by;iacts of kindness. . . So they set about crowning the edifice without 
making sure of the foundations ; and taking the title of authority for its 
possession they spend all their efforts in. lightening a yoke of which no 
one really bears the weight. 

e< In point of fact the first steps often determine the whole, course. For 
this reason: you will attach extreme importance to what I am now going 
to advise : 

“The chief characteristic in your conduct towards the boys during the 
first few weeks should be an extreme reserve . However far you go in 
this, you can hardly overdo it. So your first attitude is clearly- 
defined. 

“ You have everything to observe, the individual character of each boy 
and' the general tendencies and feelings of the. whole body. But be sure 
-of one thing, via , that you .are observed also, and ;a careful study is made 
both of your -strong points and of your weak. Your way of speaking and 
of giving orders, the tone of your voice, 'your gestures, disclose your 
character, your tastes, your failings, £q a hundred boys on the alert to 
pounce upon them. One is summed up long before one. has the least 
notion : of it.;.' Try then to remain impenetrable. You. should never 
give up your reserve till you are master of the situation. 

“For the rest, let there be no affectation about you. Don’t attempt to 
put oa a severe manner ; answer politely and simply your pupils’ 
questions, but let it -be in few ' words, .and even'd conversation. •; All - . 
depends on that. Let there be ho chatting with them in these early 
days* You cannot be too cautious in ' this respect. Boys have such a 
polite, such a taking way with them -in' drawing, .-out information about 
your impressions, your tastes, your antecedents.; don’t attempt the 
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Rabelais’ ideal. A new start. 

manner, and more command of language than could ever 
have been obtained by the old method. 

We are then introduced to the model pupil. The end 
of education has been declared to be sapiens et eloauens 
pietas; and we find that though Rabelais might have sub- 
stituted knowledge for piety, he did care for piety, and 
valued very highly both wisdom and eloquence.' The 
eloquent Roman was the ideal of the Renascence, and 
Rabelais’ model pupil expresses himself “ with gestures so 
proper, pronunciation so distinct, a voice so eloquent, 
language so well turned and in suck good Latin that be 
seemed rather a Gracchus, a Cicero, an .Emiiius of the time 
past than a youth of the present age.” 

§ 4- So a Renascence tutor is appointed for Gargantua 
and administers to him a potion that makes him forget all 
ie has ever learned. He then puts him through a very 
different course. Like all wise instructors he first endeavours 
to secure the will of the pupil. He allows Gargantua to go 
the accustomed road till he can convince him it is the 
wrong one. This seems to me a remarkable proof of 
wisdom. How often does the “ new master ” break abruptly 
with the past, and raise the opposition of the pupil by dis- 
praise of all he has already done 1 By degrees Ponocrates, 
the model tutor, inspired in his pupil a great desire for 
miprovement. This he did by bringing him into the 

Me them Tb mei1 ’ n h ° *** ““ ^ ambiti °n be 

ike them. Thereupon Gargantua “ put himself into such a 

ml ;tl that he l0St “* any h0Ur in *e day, but 
employed all his time m learning and honest knowledge.” 

ie ay was to begin at 4 a.m., with reading of “some 

“ °f the Hol y Scripture, and oftentimes he gave 

t° revere > adore > P ra L and send up his supplications 
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-Religion, Study of Things, 


'''toLth^ did show His majesty and 

marvellous judgments.” This is the only hint we get in 
■ i his part of the book on the. subject of religious or moral 
education: the 1 training is directed to the intellect and the 
body, 

§ 5, The remarkable feature in Rabelais* curriculum Is 
this, that it is. concerned mainly with things. Of the Seven, 
Sfl'betal .Arts.-- of the Middle Ages, the; first three were purely, 
formal: grammar, logic, rhetoric ;- while' the following course : 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 'and music, were not. The 
: ;-e|feet .prthe . Renascence was to' cause increasing neglect of. 
; : the ;.Qtiadriyium, .. but ' .Rabelais . cares for the Quadrivitmi ; 
yp^yy:G'argantu,a studies ' arithmetic,; geometry, astronon^y 
fandcidpsic, hnd the Triviiiawis not.mentian'ed. '; Great, -ufe- 
'.'isfmade.'bf; books' 'and 'Gargantua learned them' ' by;.'' heart'; 
but all that he learned he at once <4 applied to practical 
eyases; concerning the estate of mail.” . It was the substance. 
||| $$te reading, , not the. form,, that was thought of. At dinner 
they thought good they continued reading or began to 
lHllllll together-; speaking first of the virtue, 

/propriety, efficacy, and nature of all that. was served in.ab 
'/'fitaitiable of bread, of winey of 'water, of salt, of flesh, fish, 
vfaiits, : lierbs, roots, and of their dressing. .By means, whereof 
vhe; learned in a little time all the passages' that on these 
subjects are to be found in Pliny, Athenfons, &c. Whilst 
; they talked of these things, many times to be more' certain they 
caused the very books to be brought to the table ; and so 
;well : :ahd ; perfectly did he : ; in. '.his..; ''memory- retain the' tilings 
■above said, that in that time there was not a physician that 
knew half so much as he did.” Again, out of doors he was to 
observe trees and plants, and ;t compare diem with what is 
written of them in the books of the 'ancients, such as Ttari- 
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“ Anschauung'.” Hand-work. Books and Life. 

: phrastus, Dioscorides, &c” Here again, actual" realism was- 
, to be joined with verbal realism, for Gargantua was to carry 
home with him great handfuls for herborising. Rabelais 
even recommends studying the face of the heavens at night, 
and then observing the change that has taken place at 
4 in the morning. So he seems to have been the first 
. writer on education (and the first by a .long interval), who 
would teach about things by observing the things themselves. 
It was thi&'Anschauungs-prinzip — use of sense-impressions— 
that Pestalozzi extended and claimed as his invention two 
centuries and a half later. Rabelais also gives a hint of the 
use of hand-work as well as head-work. Gargantua and 
his fellows “did recreate themselves in bottling hay, in 
cleaving and sawing wood, and in threshing sheaves of 
corn in the barn. They also studied the art of painting or 
carving.” The course was further connected with life by 
visits to the various handicraftsmen, in whose workshops 
“they did learn and consider the industry and invention of 
the trader.” 

Thus, even in the time of the Renascence, Rabelais saw 
that the life of the intellect might be nourished by many 
things besides books. Rut books were still kept. in the 
highest place. Even on a holiday, which occurred on some 
fine and dear day once a month, “though spent without 
books or lecture, yet was the day not without profit; for in 
the meadows they repeated certain pleasa# verses of VirgiFs 
Agriculture, of Hesiod, of Politian’s Mu&audryA They 
also turned Latin epigrams into French rondeaux. 

This course of study, “ although at first it seemed difficult, 
yet soon became so sweet, so easy, and so. delightful, that it 
seemed rather, the recreation of a. Ling than the sti dy of a 
scholar,” 
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f In preferring the Quadrivial studies to the Trivial, and 
still more in his use of actual things, Rabelais separates 
himself from all the teachers of his time. 

§ 6, Very remarkable too is the attention he pays Xo 
physical education. A day does not pass on which Gargantua 
does not gallantly exercise his body as he has already 
exercised his mind. The exercises- prescribed are very various, 
and include running, jumping, swimming, with practice on the 
horizontal bar and with dumb-bells, &c. But in one respect 
Rabelais seems behind our own writer, Richard Mulcaster. 
Mulcaster trained the body simply with a view to health. 
Rabelais is thinking of the gentleman, and all his physical 
exercises are to .prepare him for the gentleman's occupation, 
fyraiv:, /'The constant; preparation for war -had' a -strong and. in 
some respects a very beneficial influence on the education of 
gentlemen in the fifteen and sixteen hundreds, as it has had - 
on that of the Germans in the eighteen hundreds. But to be 
ready to slaughter one's fellow creatures is not an ideal aim 
in education ; and besides this, one half of the human race 
.:can never .(as far as we can' judge at .present) be affected by 
it We therefore prefer the physical- -.training recommended' 
by the Englishman. . ■ . . ■■ . ■; : np:; 


Mr, Walter Besant by his headings in Rabelais (Blackwood, iSSj), 
has put Rabelais 9 wit and wisdom where we can get at most of it with* 
out searching in the dung-hill. But he has unfortunately omitted 
Gargantua’s letter to Pantagruel at Paris {book ij, chap, S), where we 
get' the curriculum as proposed by Rabelais, a chapter in which no 
scavenger is needed, - i ~ 

I will give some extracts from it -'p 

<f Although my deceased father, of happy memory, G'r&ngousier, had 
bent his best endeavours to make me profit in all perfection and 
political knowledge, and that my labour and study was fully correspon- 
dent tOj yea, went beyond his desire ; nevertheless, the time then was not 
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Rabelais’ Curriculum. 


so proper and ft for learning as it is at present, neither had I 

J for that time was dark- 
ignorance and savouring a little of the 
. . — ver they set footing, 
my age hath by the Divine Good- 
.......... ... t an $ dignity, and that with- such 

increase of knowledge that now hardly should I he 
— e grammar school boys {ties 
my youthful days was (and that justly) 
Now it is that* the old knowledges 
^ ^ revived. Greek (whliom which 

any one to call himselfleamed), Hebrew, Chaldee, Latin. 

> toc ;> ®> elegant and exact, is in us . s sv iiich. 
dne inspiration, as cannon were by sug- 

ZZZJZfPl’t * largS ““ 5 50 that ft seems t0 that neither 
the age of Radnor of Cicero, nor of Paphnan was there such con- 
venience for studying as there is now. I see the rnhhorc h- 
adventurers ostlers of to-day more learned then the doctors and* the 
preachers of my youth. Why, women and girls have aspired to he 

heavenly manna of good learning . . . ? mean vou Ic h-Vn e 

^ f fi f of al! > Greek as Quint*.,. : h . . G Z 

;. then Hebrew fo r the Scriptures, and Chaldee and Arabic at the 
same tune; and that thou form thy style in Greek on Plato, in Larin 
on Cicero. n.e t there be no history which thou hast not ready in riiv 
memory, in which cosmography will aid thee. Of the Liberal Art-' 

the 1 T T* ^ 

remember]; carry them on; and knovv’st thou all 'h^nfi * " ’ '' 

Don’t touch astrology for divination and toe art of 
mere vanity. In the civil law thou must knowthl 

ITT ' the ! 

bowels of the earih, all ^ “ .f * 


plenty of such good masters as thou hast had 

. some, obscured with clouds of r - 

infelicity and calamity of the Goths, who had, wherev 
destroyed all good literature, which in i 
ness been restored unto its former light 
amendment and ‘ 

admitted unto the first form of the little 
feiits grimaulx) : I say, I, who in 
reputed the most learned of that age. _ 

{ disciplines ) are restored, the languages 

it is a shame for r 

Printing {Des impressions) 
in mv day was invented by div 
gestion of the devil. All the world is full of 



tlie : Latin, without despising' the , Talmudists and 
the Cabalists ; and by frequent dissections acquire a perfect' knowledge 
of the other world, which is Man. And some hours a-day begin to read 
; the Sacred Writings, first in Greek the New Testament and Epistles of 1 
the Apostles ; then in Hebrew the Old Testament, fn brief, let me 
see thee an abyss and bottomless pit of knowledge, for from henceforth 
as thou growest great and becoms&t a man thou must part from tins 
tranquillity and rest of study . . . And because, as Solomon sailh, 

wisdom entereth not into a malicious mind, and science without con- 
science is but the min cf the soul, thou shorfdst serve, love, and fear 
God, and in Him centre all thy thoughts, all thy hope ; and by faith 
rooted in charity be joined to Him, so as never to be separated from 
Him by sin.” ' 

The influence of Rabelais on Montaigne, Locke, and Rousseau has 




MONTAIGNE, 


§ i. The learned ideal established by the Rems. eme was 

accepted by Rabelais, though he made some suggestions 
about Realien* that seem to us much in advance of it 
When he quotes the saying “Magis magnos dericos non 
sunt magis magnos sapientes” (“the greatest clerks are not the 
greatest sages ”), this singular piece of Latiflity : is : a|pll' 
pnately put into the mouth of a monk, who repre .cans 
everything the Renascence scholars despised. In Montaigne 
we stake into a new vein of thought, and we find that what 
the monk alleges in defence of his ignorance tha, cultured 
gentleman adopts as the expression of an import^Wth. 

§ 2. We ordinary people see truths indeed, but we see 
them indistinctly, and are not completely guided by them. 


• I am sorry to use a German word, but educational 
been so little considered among us that 
for. them. The want of a word for Mea 
“ depositories f or shall be prej 

the things gentlewomen may learn the 
Mherbsj shrubs, trees, mineral 
the Antimi Ediuatu 


London, 1672.} 
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. : f Writers and doers. Montaigne u. Renascence. 

/'/lt.i$' reserved' for 'men of, genius to see truths, some truths, 
that is, often a very few, with intense clearness. Some of 
these men have no great talent for speech or writing, and they 
■ try to express the truths they see, not so much by books as by 
/'■ /action;' ■ Such men in education were' Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
and Froebel. But sometimes the man of genius has a great 
power over language, and then he finds for the truths he 
/ has' seen, fitting expression, which becomes almost as 
lasting as the truths themselves. Such men were Montaigne 
. and Rousseau. If the historian of education is asked f 
“What did' Montaigne do?” he will answer “Nothing.” 

;/. “ What : did Froebel say ? ,; “He said a- great deal, but ■ very/ 
few people can read him and still fewer understand him.” 
Both, however, are and. must remain forces' 1 in education, 
Montaigne has given to some truths imperishable form in his 
Essays, and FroebeFs ideas come home to all the world in 
the Kindergarten. ■"/■./ ■ ; i f' : f/,b/';, 

'§'3. The ideal 'set up by the Renascence attached the 
: highest importance to learning. Montaigne maintained that 
the resulting training. even at iis best was not suited to a 
gentleman or man of action. Virtue, wisdom, and intel- 
lectual activity should be thought of before learning, 
Education should be first and foremost the development and 
exercise of faculties. And even if the acquirement of 
knowledge is thought of, Montaigne maintains that the 
pedants do not understand the first conditions of knowledge 
and give a semblance not the true thing.— “ II ne faut fas 
attacker le savoir a F&me } il faut Fincorp&rer * — Knowledge 
cannot be fastened on to the mind ; it must become part 
and parcel of the mind itself.”’* 

■ # See the very interesting Essay on Montaigne by Dean E. W* 
Church. ■ ■ ■■/■■ 



_ er before k£low ^dge. True knowledge* 
Here then we have two separate counts against the 

Renascence education : 

ist. Knowledge is not the main thing, 

. .;and.— 1 rue knowledge is something very different from 
■ knowing by heart , 

§ 4* It is a pity Montaigne's utterances about education 
are to be found in English only in the complete translation 
of llis essa I s ' Seein § that a good many millions of people 
re «.d English, and are most of them concerned in education 
one may hope that some day the sayings of the shrewd old 
-frenchman may he offered them in a convenient form 
■ ' , § r 5 ; Here are some of them ; “ The evil comes of the 
, Sh Wa f m whlcb om Destructors] set to work ; and on the 
plan on winch we are taught no wonder if neither scholars 
nor masters become more able, whatever they may do in 
beccmmg more learned. In truth the troubVand expense 
of our fathers are directed only to furnish our heads- with 
nov. ledge : not a word of judgment or virtue. Cry out to 
our people about a passer-by, ‘There’s a learned man -‘bod 
a >out another ‘There’s a good man I’ they w ill be ah agog 
after the earned man, and will not look at the good man 

s M? , w"' iyB,Se ? third Cry: ‘ There ’ s ^ setoflfem- 

f • f e are read >’ enough to ask ‘Does helLw 
Greek or know Latin? . Does he write veme or wS 
prose ut whether he has become wiser or better 
feiould be the first question, and that is always the Ian 
yVe ou gbt to find out, not wlm Vn™™ v..,*' , , . 
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Athens and Sparta. Wisdom before knowledge. 

at Sparta about things. At Athens boys learnt to speak 
well, at Sparta to do well : at Athens to escape from sophis- 
^W 1I d?hts," and; :; to face all attempts to deceive them f 
at Sparta to escape from the allurements of pleasure, and 
to face the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, even 
death itself. In the one system there was constant exercise 
of the tongue, in the other of the soul. “ So it is not strange 
| .:: tl 3 at when Antipater demanded of the Spartans fifty children 
as hostages they replied they would sooner give twice as mam- 
grown men, such store did they set by their country’s 
training.” (Z>// 'JPkdantisme , ad £) 

a7;:,v 7*. ; It .is odd- to- find a man of the .fifteen hundreds who.* 

^ the old authors at every turn, and yet maintains ' 

that “we lean so much on the arm of other people that we 
lose our own strength.” The thing a boy should learn is 
not what the old authors say, but “what he himself ought 
to do when he becomes a man.” Wisdom, not knowledge .* 
We may become learned from the learning of others; wise 
we can never be except, ; 'by our own wisdom.” (Bk j 
chap. 24}. v ’ J! 

8i So «»*ely was Montaigne detached from the 
thought of the Renascence that he scoffs at his own 
. learning, and declares that true learning has for its subject 
not the past or the future, but the present. “ We are truly 
•canicu from knowing the present, not from knowing tC 
A 1 any more than the future.” And yet “wo toil only to 
stuff the memory and leave the conscience and the under- 
- ‘•-•nrhng void. And like birds who fly abroad to forage for 

f* f b i nn , g 14 horae in their beak, without tasting it tin mselves, 
to feed their young, so our pedants go picking knowledge 
here and there out of several authors, and hold it at their 
tongues end, only to spit i: out and distribute ii amongst 
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Knowing, and knowing by .heart. 


/ ■ their, pupils. (Du Pedantisme.) “ We' are all , richer than 
\\t think, but they drill us in borrowing and begging, and 
lead us to make more use of other people's goods than of 
our own."* (Bk. iij, chap. 12, De la Physionontie, , beg. of 
3rd paragraph). 

§ 9. So far Montaigne. What do we schoolmasters say 
: to all this ? If we would be quite candid I think we must 
allow that, after reading Montaigne's essay, we put it down 
with the conviction that in the main he was right, and that 
he had proved the error and absurdity of a vast deal that 
goes on in the schoolroom. But from this first view we 
have had on reflection to make several drawbacks. 

§ 10. Montaigne, like Locke and Rousseau, who fob 
Jowed in his steps, arranges for every boy to have a tutor 
entirely devoted to him. We may question whether this' • 
.method of bringing up children is desirable, and we may 
; assert, without question, that in most cases.- it is impossible. J 
It seems ordained that at eygry stage of life we should* 
require the companionship of‘®bse of our own age If will? 


MONTAIGNE. 

y . Learning necessary as employment. 

take, two beings as little alike as a man and a child and 
force them to be each other’s companions, so great is the 
difference in their thoughts and interests that they will fall 
into inevitable boredom and restraint. So we see that this 
plan, even - in the few cases in which it would be possible, 
would not be desirable ; and for the great majority of boys 
it would be out of the question. We must then arrange 
for the young to be taught, not as individuals, but in classes, 
and this greatly changes the. conditions of the problem. 
One of the first conditions is this, that we have to employ 
each class regularly and uniformly for some hours every' 
day. Schoolmasters know what their non-scholastic mentors 
forget: we can make a class learn, but, broadly speaking, 
we cannot make a class think, still less can we make it 
judge. As a great deal of occupation has to be provided, 
we are therefore forced to make our pupils learn. What- 
ever may be the value of the learning in itself it is absolutely 
necessary as employment, 

§ ii. No doubt-it will make a vast difference whether 
we consider the learning mainly as employment, as a 
means of taking up time and preventing “ sauntering,” as 
Locke boldly calls it, or whether we are chiefly anxious to 
secure some special results. The knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages and the Latin and Greek authors was 
a result so highly prized by the Renascence scholars that 
they insisted on a prodigious quantity of learning, not as 
employment, but simply as the means of acquiring this 
'now edge. As the knowledge got to be less esteemed the 
pressure was by degrees relaxed. In our public, schools fifty 
or sixty years ago the learning was to some extent retained as 
employment, but there certainly was no pressure, and the 
majority of the boys never learnt the ancient languages. 


/» . MONTAIGNE,. 

‘ Montaigne and our Public Schoois7~~~ 

So the masters of that time had given up the Renascence 
enthusiasm for the classics, and on the negative side of 
his teaching had come to an agreement with .Montaigne. 
Any one inclined to sarcasm might say that on the positive 
side they were still totally opposed to him, for he thought 
virtue and judgment were the main things to be cared for, 
and they did not care for these things at ail. Rut this is 
not a fair statement. The one thing gained, or supposed to 
t0 . be S aine 4 in the public schools was the art of living; and 
this art, though it does not demand heroic virtue, requires at 
least prudence and self-control. Montaigne’s system was a 
revolt against the bookishness of the Renascence. “ In our 
studies,” says he, “whatever presents itself before os is book 
enough; a roguish trick of a page, a blunder of a 
servant, a jest at table, are so many new. subjects.” So the 
education m of school was in his . eyes of more value than 
tne education in school. And this was acknowledged also 
m our public schools : “It is not the Latin and Greek th< y 
learn or don’t .learn that we consider so important,” the 
masters used to say, “but it is the tone of the school gn| 
the discipline of the games.” But of late year* fc 
virtual agreement with Montaigne has been broken up7 
School work is no longer mere employment, but it is done 
under pressure, and with penalties if the tale of brick 
turned out does. not pass the inspector, 

§i2. What has produced this great change? It is due 
mainly to two causes : 

. *’ , ri ? e pressure pm; 011 the young to attain classical 
knowledge was relaxed when it was thought that they could 
get through hfe very well without this knowledge. But 
m hese days new knowledge has awakened a new enthusiasm. 
Ihe Knowledge ot science promises such great advanfa-vs 
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i-'M H 'M .y^f sitre from Science and 'Examinations. * 

, that ; the::Iatest reformers, headed by Mr. Herbert Spender' 
seem to make the well-being of the grown person depend 
mainly on the amount of scientific knowledge he stored up 
In hls This is the fi rst cause of educational pressure. 

§ 13. 2. The second and more urgent cause is the 
rapid development of our system of examinations. Every- 
body’s educational status is now settled by the examiner a 
potentate whose influence has brought back in a very 
malignant form all the evils of which Montaigne complains 
Do what we will, the faculty chiefly exercised in preparing 
01 oidinaiy examinations is the “carrying memory.” So 
the acquisition of knowledge-mere memory or examination 
knowledge— has again come -to be- regarded as the one thing 
noedml in education, and there is great danger of evervbfoi^ 
else being neglected for it.. Of the fourfold results of 
education-virtue, wisdom, good manners, learning— the 
■ast alone can be fairly tested in examinations j and th* 
schoolmaster’s very bread depends nowadays first on his 
• getting through examinations himself and then on getting 
his pupils through, he would be more than human, if with 
; Eocke he thought of learning “last and least.” A «reat 
change has come over our public schools. The amount of- % 
work required Irom the boys is far greater than it used to be* 
and masters again measure their success by the amount of 
knowledge the average boy takes away with him. It seems 
to me high brae that another Montaigne arose to protest 
that a man’s intellectual life does not consist in the numt ir 
of tmngs he remembers, and that his true life Ls not his 
.intellectual life only, but embraces his power of will and 
action and his love of what is noble and right. “ w; m >m 
cried of old, I am the mother of fair Love and Fear and 
knowledge and holy Hope” {Ecdisiastkm\ In fhl ,.„ 





uaya ui science ana examinations does mere not seem some 
danger lest knowledge should prove the sole surviver ? May 
not Knowledge, like another Cain, raise its hand against its 
brethren “fair Love and Fear and holy Hope ? 77 This is 
perhaps the great, danger, of our time, a danger especially 
felt in education. Every school parades its scholarships at 
the public schools or at the universities, or its passes in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals, or its percentage at the last 
Inspection, and asks to be judged by these. And yet these 
are not the one thing or indeed the chief thing needful i 
and it will be the ruin of true education if, as Mark Pattison 
said, the master’s attention is concentrated on the least 
important part of his duty A’ 


* Lord Armstrong has perhaps never read Montaigne’s Esst 
Pedantry; certainly, he has not borrowed from it ; and yet much 
he says in discussing -The Cry for Useless 1 Knowledge 77 (Mm 
Century Magazine, November, iSSS), is just what Montaigne said 
than three centuries ago. “ The aphorism that knowledge is pov 
so constantly used by educational enthusiasts that it may almost h 
garded as the motto of the party. But the fost essential of M 
is that it be true, and it is certainly not true that knowledge 
. same as P ow er, seeing that it is only an aid to power. The power 
surgeon to amputate a limb no more lies in his knowledge than k 
knife. In fact, the knife has the better claim to potency of the 1 
for a man may hack off a limb with his knife alone, but not with 
knowledge alone. Knowledge is not even an aid to power in all ca 
seeing that useless knowledge, which is no uncommon article in 
popular schools, has no relation to power. The true source of po 

* .* ° n 2 lnative acti ° n mind which we see exhibited in the d 
incidents of life, as well as in matters of great importance. 

A mans success in life depends incomparably more upon his capaci 
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Montaigne and Lord Armstrong*. 

* ec *& e * . » . . Men of capacity and possessing qualities for useful 
action are at a premium all over the world, while men of mere education 
are at a deplorable discount.” (p. 664), 

“There is a great tendency in the scholastic world to underrate the 
•value and potency of self-education ; which commences on leaving school 
and endures all through life.” (p. 667). 

I deprecate plunginginto doubtful and costly schemes of instruction, 
led on by the ignis f atoms that ‘knowledge is a power. 5 For where 
natural capacity is wasted in attaining knowledge, it would bo truer to 
say that knowledge is weakness.” (p. 66$). 



S *• -Masters and scholars who sigh over what sceni tc 
them the intricacies and obscurities of modern grammars 
may find some consolation in thinking that after all, matters 
might have been worse, and that, our fate is enviable ihrieed 
compared with, that of the students of Latin 400 years ago 
Bid the reader, ever open th e Bmrinak of Alexander 
de Villa Dei, which was the grammar in general use from 
the middle of the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth 
century ? <». Appendix, p. 532). If SOj he is aware how 
great a step towards simplicity was made by m,r grammatical 
reformers, Lily, Colet, and Erasmus. Inti ed, those whom 
we now regard as the forgers of our chains were, m their 
own opinion and that of their contemporaries, the dhnmions 



cQuici wish them so appointed as not to < 
valuable part of the day.” Only in the 
highest but two, Lily’s syntax was to be t 
schools the boys’ time was who!!? taken uj 
the speaking of Latin was enforced even ‘ 
we see that anomalies in the accidence as ; 
tn prmcnii were not given till the boys had 
using the language; and the syntax was ke 
a good practical knowledge of the usages to 
referred.* 

§ 3- But although there was a great st 
throughout this century, and- several Engl 
published about it, we come to 1570 befo 
thing that has lived till now. We then have j 
Scholemaster, a posthumous work brought ot 
widow, and republished in 1371 and x ;8o 
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History of Methods useful. 

then lost sight of, but reappeared, with James Upton as 
editor, in 17x1,* and has been regarded as an educational 
classic ever since. Dr. Johnson says “it contains perhaps 
the best advice that was ever given for the study of 
languages,” and Professor J. E. B. Mayor, who on this 
point is a higher authority than Dr. Johnson, declares that 
“ this book sets forth the only sound method of acquiring a 
dead language.” 

g 4- With ail their contempt for theory, English school- 1 
masters might have been expected to take an interest in one 
part of the history of education, viz., the history of methods, 

I here is a true saying attributed by Marcel to TsMyUi^. 
“Zes Mthodes sont les maitres des maitres— Method Ms 'thee 
master ’ s master -” The history of edu ti m - lows u- 1| - 
every subject of instruction has been taught in various : 
ways, and further, that the contest of methods IS not 
uniformly ended in the survival of the title.: t. Method.-, then 
might often teach the teacl^|, 

taught * but till within the last half loa.m 01 - tc ;in ul , ; | 
tejligent traditional routine has sufficed for them. There 
has no doubt been a great change since mennq| old w& 

at school, but in those days the main strength of the 
teaching was given to Latin, and the masters knew of no 
better method of starting boys in this language than 
rnakmg them learn by heart Lily’s, or as it was then called 
me Eton Latin Grammar. If reason had had anythin™ to 
- o with teaching, this book would h£g| been demolished 
>y Richard Johnson’s Gramm Commruuria published 



in 1706; but worthless as Johnson proved it to be, the 
Grammar was for another 150 years treated by English 
schoolmasters as the only introduction to the Latin tongue. 
The books that have recently been published show a 
tendency to revert to methods set forth in Elizabeth’s reign 
in Ascham’s Scholemaster (1570) and William Kempe’s 
Education of Children (1588), but the innovators have not 
as a rule been drawn to these methods by historical : 
inquiry. ■' kk' ; : ;- 

■ § 5. There seem to be only three English writers o?r 
education who have caught the ear of other nations, and 
these are Ascham, Locke, and Herbert Spencer. Of a 
contemporary we do well to speak with the same reserve as 
of “present company,” but of the other two we may say 
that the choice has been somewhat • capricious. Locke’s 
Thoughts perhaps deserves the reputation and influence it 
has always had, but in it he hardly does, himself justice as a 
philosopher of the mind ; and much of the advice which has 
been considered his exclusively, is to be found in his 
English predecessors whose very names are unknown except 
to the educational antiquarian. Ascham wrote a few pages 
•on method which entitle him to mention in an account of 
methods of language-learning. He also wrote a great many 
pages about things in general which would have shared the 
fate of many more valuable but long forgotten books had 
he not had one peculiarity in which the .'other, writers were 
wanting, that indescribable something which Matthew Arnold 
■calls i: 4 charm.” -bp ; b .-A. g/; 

| 6. Ascham has been very fortunate in his editors, Pro ' 
Lessor, Arber and Professor Mayor, and the last editions* 
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A.’s method for Latin : first stage. .. v ’.v 

give everyone an opportunity of reading the Scholemaster, 
I shall therefore speak of nothing but the method. 

§ 7. Latin is to be taught as follows: — First, let the 
child learn the eight parts of speech, and then the right 
joining together of substantives with adjectives, the noun 
with the verb, the relative with the antecedent. After the 
concords are learned, let the master take Sturm’s selection 
of Cicero’s Epistles, and read them after this manner: 
“ first, let him teach the child, cheerfully and plainly, the 
cause and matter of the letter ; then, let him construe it 
into English so oft as the child may easily carry away the 
understanding of it; lastly, parse it over perfectly. This 
done, then let the child by and by both construe and parse 
it over again ; so that it may appear that the child doublet!) 
in nothing that his master has taught him before. After 
this, the child must take a paper book, and," sitting in some 
place where no man shall prompt him, by himself let him 
translate into English, his former lesson. Then showing it 
tf) his master, let the master take from him his Latj% book, 
and pausing an hour at the least, then let the child translate 
his own English into Latin again in another paper book. 
When the child bringeth it turned into Latin, the master must 
compare it with Tully’s book, and lay them both together, 
and where the child doth well, praise him,” where amiss point 
out why Tully’s use is better. Thus the child will easily 
acquiri^ibwledge of grammar, “and also the ground of 
almost all the rules that are so busily taught by the master, and 
so hardly learned by the scholar in all common schools. . 

We do not contemn rules, but we gladly teach rules; and 
teach them more plainly, sensibly, and orderly, than they be 
commonly taught in common schools. For when themaster 
shall compare Tully’s book with the scholar’s translation, 
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■ Second stage. The six points, 

let the master at the first lead and teach the scholar to j oin 
the rules of his grammar book with the examples of his 
present lesson, until the scholar by himself be able to fetch 
out of his grammar every rule for every example ; and let 
the grammar book be ever in the scholar’s hand, and also 
used by him as a dictionary for every present use. This is 
a lively and perfect way of teaching of rules; where the 
common way used in common schools to read the grammar 
alone by itself is tedious for the master, hard for the scholar, 
cold and uncomfortable for them both.” And elsewhere 
Ascham says: “Yea, I do wish that all rules for young 
scholars were shorter than they be. For, without doubt, 
granimaika itself is sooner and surer learned by examples 
of good authors than' by the naked rules of grammarians.” 

§8. “As you, perceive your scholar to go better on away,*' 
first, -with understanding his lesson more quickly, with;/ 
parsing more readily, with translating more speedily and 
perfectly than he was wont ; after, give him longer lessons 
to translate, and, withal, begin to teach him, both in nouns 
and - verbs, what is propriwn and what is translatum , what 
synmymum , what diversum , which be contrariety and which 
be most notable phrases , in all his lectures, as- — 

Proprinm • Rex sepultus est magnifice. 

Translatum • Gum illo principe, sepulta est et gloria et salu& ' 
reipublicse. 

'Synonyma . Ensis, gtadius : Iaudarey pra&dicare. 

Diiigere, amare: cal ere, exardescere ; Irii sks lews*- ■: v ' 
hostis, 

Contraria . • Acer bum et luctuosum helium, dulcis et beta pax. 

Phrases-' 'Dare; verba,, adjicere: Qbcdi : ehtiara/ , v; A 

Every lesson is to be thus carefully analysed, and entered 
under these headings in a third MS. book, 
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Value of double translating and' writing. 


§ 9. Here Ascham leaves his method, and returns to it 
only at the beginning of Book II. He there supposes the 
first stage to be finished and “ your scholar to have come in- 
deed, first to a ready perfectness in translating, then to a 
ripe and skilful choice in marking out his-six points.” He now 
recommends a course of Cicero, Terence, Cassar, cad Livy 
which is to be read ££ a good deal at every lectured’ And 
the master is to give passages “ put into plain natural 
English.” These the scholar shall ££ not know where to 
find ” till he shall have tried his hand at putting them into 
Latin; then the master shall “bringjforth the place in Tolly.” 

§ 10. In the Second Book of the Stiwlewtisler, 
Ascham discusses the various branches of the study then 
Common, viz. : ; 1. ..Translatio lingua rum | 2. • ParapliraM||| 
-3d Metaphrasis ; 4. Epitome ; 5. Tm italic ; 6. Declamatio. 
He does not lay much stress on’ any of these, except 
rjtanslatia and imiiatio. ] Of the’ last he ■ says : ; ? • MI iah'pBgtefd 
both learned and mother-tongue, be gotten, and gotte$*fy # 
by imitation. For, as ye use to hear, so ye use to speak ; if 
ye hear no other, ye speak not yourself; and whomV|e,'.$bIy 
hear, of them ye only learn.” But translation was-fi ^^ eat 
instrument for all kinds of learning. “ The translati?BJy lie 
says, tf< is the most common and most commendable 1 of all 
other exercises for youth'; most common, for all your con- 
structions in grammar schools be nothing else but translations^ 
but because they be not double translations (as I do require) 
they bring forth but; simple and single commodity; and 
because also they lack the' daily. use of writing, which is the 
only thing that breedeth deep root, both in the wit' for good 
understanding and in the memory for sure keeping of all 
that is learned ; most commendable also, and that by the 
judgment of all authors which entreat of these exercises,” 
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Study of a mode! book 


§ ii* After quoting Pliny,'* he says: u You perceive 
how Pliny teacheth that by this exercise of double trans- 
lating is learned easily, sensibly, by little and little, not 
only all the. hard congruities of grammar, the choice of 
. ablest words, the right pronouncing of words and sentences, 
comeliness of figures, and forms ft for every matter and 
proper for every tongue but, that which is greater also, In 
marking daily and following" diligently thus the footsteps of : 
the best authors, like invention of arguments, like order in 
disposition, like utterance in elocution, is easily gathered 
up ; and hereby your scholar shall be brought not only to 
like eloquence, but also to all true understanding and right- 
ful judgment, both for writing and speaking.” 

Again he says ; 6i For speedy attaining, I durst venture a 
good wager if a scholar in whom is aptness, love, diligence, 
and constancy, would but translate after this sort some little 
book in Tuily (as lie Senecmie, with two Epistles, the first 
‘Ad Quintum Fratrem/ the other 4 Ad Lentnlum % that 
scholar, I say, should come to a better knowledge in the 
La i in tongue than the most part do that spend from five to 
six years in tossing all the rules of grammar in common 
schools.” After quoting the instance of Dion Pru-,s;uis, 
who came to great learning and utterance by reading and 
following only two books, the Phcedo^ and Demosthenes de 


* u Utile imprimis ut multi prsecipiimt, vei ex Graeco in Latirmm vd 
...ex" Latino,.-, verte're . in / Gracnm^h q«o./?gerve're. • .exerciutionis ' prophet as- 
splcTKlorqiie verborum, copia figiirarum, vis explicancli, prseterea 
done optimorum similia invoniendi llict-ltas para cur : slims! quas 
legeniem feihl Jixont transferentem tuyere non possunt. Intelligent^ 
ex hoc ct judicium acquiritur.” — Epp. vii. 9, § 2. So the passage stands 
In Pliny. Ascham quotes u e( ex Grreco in Ladmtm et ex Latino yertete 
m Gmanm" with > a her icOrf, x; 
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Q. Elizabeth. “A dozen times at the least” 


Falsa Legations, he goes on: “And a better and nearer 
example herein may be our most noble Queen Elizabeth, 
who never took yet Greek nor Latin grammar in her hand 
after the first declining of a noun and a verb; but only by 
.this double translating of Demosthenes and Isocrates daily, 
without missing, every forenoon, and likewise some part of 
Tully every afternoon, for the space of a year or two, hath 
attained to such a perfect understanding in both the tongues, 
and to such a ready utterance of the Latin, and that 'with 
such a judgment, as there be few now in both Universities 
or elsewhere in England that be in both tongues comparable 
with Her Majesty.” Ascham’s authority is indeed not con- . 
elusive on this point, as he, in praising the Queen’s attain-, 
ments, was vaunting his own success as a teacher, and 
-moreover, if he flattered her he could plead prevailing 
custom But we have, I believe, abundant evidence 

Elizabeth was an accomplished scholar. - , t 

§ 12. Before I leave Ascham I must make one more 
quotation, to which I shall more than once hav^lg^sion 
to refer. Speaking of the plan of double trattslJSg he 

ffV “ En - the schoiar have construed, parsed, twice trans- 
lated over by good advisement, marked out his six points 
y s i ui ju gment, he shall have necessary occasion to 
read over every lecture a dosm times ^ the hast; which 
because he shall do always in order, he shall do it always 
with pleasure And pleasure allure* love : love hath lust 
to labour ; labour always obtaineth his purpose.” 

§ p • A good deal has been said, and perhaps something 

As 7’ Tt 6 T 1 ” 138 ° f Latin Since the d *y s of Ascham. 

- fat do r know the method which Ascham denounced, and 

which most English schoolmasters stuck to for more than 
two centuries longer, has now been abandoned.' To one 
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^Mnks of making the beginner learn ^by heart.' all the Latin 
Grammar before, he is introduced to the Latin language. 
To understand the machinery of which an account is given 
in the grammar, the learner must see it at work, and must 
even endeavour in a small way to work it himself. So it 
seems pretty well agreed that the information given in the 
grammar must be joined with some construing and some 
' exercises from the very first,. But here the agreement ends. 
Our teachers, consciously or in ignorance, follow one or 
more of a number of methodizers who have examined the 
problem of. language-learning, such men' as Ascham, Ratke, 
ComemuSj. Jacotot,; Hamilton, Robertson, and Prendergast, 
^'Jphesevtiaturally divide themselves into two parties, which: I 
have ventured to call “ Rapid Impressionists/' and “ Com- 
plete Retainers/' The. first of -these plunge the beginner 
into the language, and trust to the great mass of vague 
..impressions clearing and defining themselves as he goes 
along. The second insist on his learning at the first a very 
small portion, of the language, and mastering and retaining 
everything he learns. It will be seen that, in the first stage 
of the course Ascham is a “Complete Retainer." He does 
not talk, like Prendergast, of “mastery,” nor, like Jacotot, 
does he require the learner to begin -every lesson at the 
beginning of the book : but he makes the pupil go over 
each lesson “a dozen times at the least,” before he may 
advance beyond it As for his practice of double trans- 
lation, for the advanced pupil it is excellent, but if it Is 
required from the beginner, it leads to unintelligent memo- 
rizing. I think I shall be, able to show later on that other 
methodizers have advanced beyond Ascham. (Infra, 4 26 n, ) 



yet to be written. In the literature of educ||§§ 
Germans have been the pioneers, and have conseeji 
settled the routes ; and when a track has once been < 
lished few travellers will face the risk and iron!.)’ 
leaving it. So up to the present time, writers on the hi 
of European education after the Renascence have oca 
themselves chiefly with men who lived in Germva' 
wrote in German. But the French are at length exp! 
the country for themselves ; and in time, no doubt. 
English-speaking races will show an interest in the that 
and doings of their common ancestors. 

We know what toils and dangers men will encoimtc 
getting to the source of great rivers ; and although, as 
Widgery truly says , “the study of origins is not everybc 
business/ 5 * we yet may hope that students will be ?V 
ready to give time and trouble to an investigation of c 
interest and perhaps some utility— -the origin of the scj 

* Teaching of Languages in Schools, by Vv. h. Wti-uy, p. 6. 
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3:3" Old books in English on education. b- , iM 

course which now affects the millions who 'have English for 
, their mother-tongue, . 

3; ; : §2. In ■ : the fifteen ' ■ ’ hundreds ’ there were . published,;,!; I y,/ 

several 'works on education, three of which, Elyot’s . 

Gcwernour, Ascham’s Scho/emasfer, and Mukaster’s 
Positions , have been recently reprinted.** Others, such as 1 

Edward Cocte’s English Schoolmaster , and Mulcaster’s 
- Element arie , are pretty sure to follow, without serious loss, 
let us hope, to their editors, though neither Coote nor 
Mulcaster are likely to become as well-known writers as . ;| yk 
Roger Ascham. yk 

3- Henry Barnard, whose knowledge of our educa- 
tional literature no less than his labours in it. makes him 
the greatest living authority, says that Malcaster’s Positions 
is H :one of the’ earliest, and still one of the best treatises 
in the English language.” (. English Pedagogy , 2nd series, 
p, 177.) Mulcaster was one of the most famous of English 
schoolmasters, and by his 'writings he proved 'that he was ' l’l3':3‘l£|;|35S|p 
;yfaf:iii : ; advance of the schoolmasters of his own time, and. of f r b RMivM 
the times which succeeded. But he paid the penalty of 
thinking of himself more highly than he should have 
thought; and whether or no the conjecture is right that ■ . 

Shakespeare had him in his mind when writing Lov/s 
labour's Lost) there is an affectation in Mulcaster’s style'!' ■ ■ kyiflffp; 
which is very irritating, for it has caused even the master 1 .f 
Edmund Spenser to be forgotten. In a curious and interest- 
ing allegory on the progress of language (in the Elementarily 

, ' * Much information about our early hooks, with quotations from some 1 
of them, will he found in Henry Barnard’s English Pedagogy, 1st and 2nd 
series. Some notice of rare books is given m Scrimh^ Schmbhwks^ and 
SEmt/msfers* by W. Garew Ilazlitt. (London, jarvjs, 1088 ), but Ip this J: | 

w nl there arc si rs t m omission;? 
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M.’s wisdom hidden by his style. 


pp. 66, ff.), Mulcaster says that Art selects the best age of 
a language to draw rules from, such as the age of Demos- 

* ® ne ® m Greece and of Tully in Rome ; and he goes on : 

* buch a period in the English tongue I take to be in our 

t C !Tl° r p 0t V!' e , P£n ^ the Speech ‘” And he ^ggests 
t the English language, having reached its zenith, is seen 

to advantage, not in the writings of Shakespeare or Spenser 
but in those of Richard Mulcaster. After enumerating 
the excellencies of the language, he adds: need no 

examp e m any of these, whereof my own penning is a 
general pattern.” Here we feel tempted to exclaim with 
Armado m Ms Labours Lost {Act 5, sc. 2 ) : “ I protest 
the schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical : too too vain too 
too vain." He speaks elsewhere of his “so careful, I 

P ' 253)>and ^ 

7 y • Even some of reasonable stud? can harrilv 
understand the couching of my sentence, and the deotS 

my concert ” <*., p. a 3s) . And this was the death-warrant 
01 his literary renown. 

ni it ? Ut th6re iS g °° d reaSOn wh >' Mu lcaster should 

wMom S “ W£ ^ WS b ° 0kS We «***« 

TOdomwhidiweare importing in the nineteenth eatery 
was m a measure offered us by an English school* 

* sixteenth The latest advances in pedagogy have 
established (i) that the end and aim of education is It 
develop the faculties of the mind and body; (,) that i 
teach, ng processes should be carefully ad^J to the' 

leami C ° n f ltUtl ° n 0fthe Iearner; <3) that the first stage in 
learning is of immense importance and requires a veryh.Vh 

degree of skil! n the teacher; ( 4 )that the brain of cSdS, 

■.pteire” 0 mT Sh ° Uld n0t be objected to 

p sure , (5) that childhood should not be spent in 



learning foreign languages, but that its language should be 
the mother-tongue, and its exercises should include hand- 
work, especially drawing j (6) that girls’ education should be 
cared for no less than boys’ ; (7) that the only hope of im- 
proving our schools' lies in providing training for our 
teachers. These are all regarded as planks in the platform 
of <£ the new education,” and these were all advocated by 
Mulcaster. yyw :.'d .'yy' : ■ y .... 

§5. Before I point this out in detail I may remark how 
greatly education has suffered from being confounded with 
learning. There are interesting passages both in Ascham 
and Mulcaster which prove that the class-ideal of the 
“ scholar and gentleman ” was of later growth, I n the fifteen 
hundreds learning was thought suitable, not for the rich, but 
for the clever. Still, learning, and therefore education, was 
not for the many, but the few. Mulcaster considers at some 
length how the number of the educated is to be kept down 
{Positions, chapp. 36, 37, 39), though even here he is in the 
van, and would have everyone taught to read and write 
(. Positions , chapp. 5, 36). But the true* problem of education 
was not faced till it was discovered that every human being 
was to be considered in it This was, I think, first seen by 
Comenius. 

With this abatementwe find Mulcaster’s sixteenth-century 
notions not much behind our nineteenth. 

; , § 6. ( 1 & 2) u Why is it not good,” he asks, “ to have every 
part of the body and every power of the soul to be fined to 
his best?” (jRP., p. 34*). Elsewhere he says; u The end of 
education and train is to help Nature to her perfection, 


* The paging is that of the reprint. , It differs slightly from that of 
first editic a. >yy y b/.wWr'ypy 'ywy'dvyVp; 
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*• Development. 2. Child-study. 


which is, when all her abilities be perfected in their habit 
whereunto right elements be right great helps. Consideration 
and judgment must wisely mark whereunto Nature is either 
evidently given or secretly affectionate and must frame an 
education consonant thereto.” (EL, p. 2 S). 

Michelet has with justice claimed for Montaigne that he 
drew the teacher’s attention from the thing to be learnt to the 
■earner ; “ Non Fobjct, k savoir, mats k sujef, test Fhomim.” 
) Aos Ms, p. i jo.) Mulcaster has a claim to share this 
lonour with his great contemporary. He really laid the 
foundation of a science of education. Discussing our ' 
natural abilities, he says : “We have a perceiving by out- 
waia sense to feel, to hear, to see, to smell, to taste all 
sensible things; which qualities of the outward, being 
received m by the common set, si and examined by fa nt k 
are delivered to remembrance, and afterward ; rc vb our great 
and only grounds unto further knowledge.”* (EL o. " §1 | 
Here we see Mulcaster endeavouring to' base education," or 
J S ° ^. e l f Us lt > “ train ’” on what we receive 
“ IT'. E!sewhew he sP^ks of the three things which we 
md peering out ot the little young souls,” viz : “ wit to Ab • ' 
memory to keep, and discretion to discern.” (PE., p. 


' Muka?ter goes on to talk about the brain, &c. Of coarse he ,W 
not annate the discoveries of science, but ids lam™ ;c fa ve Jl ' ' 

“* X Z ° m ***** fr0m a ™ pre-scienthic a-re" 

w tUm 0f these two > **>& and motion, Nature Intb 
to m our body a train, the prince of all on • ' ' 

spreading smews of all sorts throughout all oi-r .vu ! ,, 
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b£y ■ 3- Groundwork by best workman, 

§ 7- (3) I have pointed out that the false id 
' euascence led schoolmasters to neglect 
Muicaster remarks that the ancients considered ti 
of children should date from the birth; but 1 
begins with the school age. Here he has the b 
piopose that those who teach the beginners shouk 
smallest number of pupils, and should receive th 
pay. “The first groundwork would be laid by 
workman,” says Muicaster (PP ,„,a 1 ,,. 


for duty towards God, for 


' nfWrtrm 4 T : sodet ? lowar<3s men > for conquest in 

dfllctwiKs, tor purchase m knowledge, and such other things, whereby 

f fiwmsheth out all manner of uses in this our nibrta! lift 

bewrayeth in itself a more excellent being than to continue stilt in (his 
roaimng pilgrimage.” (p. 33.) The gr: 
all these abilities to perfection “ which 
by education, confirmed by use, perfc 
crmvnelh the whole work” (p. 34.) “j 
nurture sees him forward.” (p. 35). Th< 
which has been for ages the source of 
schoolroom, and which has not yet ent 
been impossible if Mulcaster’s elements 
“Is the body made by Nature nimble to 
to do anything else which beareth 
pleasure ? And doth not the Elei: 
cept and train ? The hand, the ea 
whereby the receiving and delivet 


dm! for either profit or 
em all forward by pre- 
ie greatest instruments 
. ng is chiefly cxccmwi. 

ementary mslruct the hand to write, to draw, to play • 
otters, to discern byline, to judge by both ; the ear 
i sound with proportion fo, pleasure, with reason fm 
latsoever i. cat; I,, „ •; , 

or buttered in the mean of liai„ for anv ,,,, !llr .u 
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4. No forcing of young plants. 


truth which, like many truths that are not quite convenient, 
is seldom denied but almost systematically ignored* 

§ 8. (4) In the Nineteenth Century Magazine for November 
18S8, appeared a vigorous protest with nearly 400 signatures’ 


# X wish some good author would write a book on Unpopular Truths, 
and show how, on some subjects, wise men go on saying the same thing 
m ail ages and nobody listens to them. Plato said “In every work 
the beginning is the most important part, especially in dealing with 
anything young and tender.” (Rep., bk. ii, 377 • Davies and Vaughan, 
p. 65.) And the complaints about “bad grounding ” prove our com- 
mon neglect of what Mulcaster urged three centuries ago : “ For the 
Momenta, -ie because good scholars will not abase themselves to it, it is 
left to the meanest, .and therefore to the worst. For that the first, 
grounding wouid be handled by the best, and his reward would be 
greatest, because both his pains and his judgment should be with the 
greatest. And it would easily allure sufficient men to come down so 
low, if they might perceive that reward wouid rise up. No mta of 
judgment will contrary this point, neither can any .ignorant be? 4|g||||jp? : 
for the contrary: the one seeth the thing to be but low in ordHfthe 
other knoweth the ground to be great in laying, not only for the milter 
which the chlid doth learn : which is very small in show though great 
: 8“! also for the manner of handling his wit, to 'hearten 
him for afterward, which is of great moment. The first master can deal 
but with a few, the next with more, and so still upward as reason 
groweth on and receives without forcing. It is the foundation well 
and soundly laid, which makes ali the upper building muster, with 
countenance and continuance. If I were to strike the stroke, as I am 
but to give counsel, the first pains truly taken should in good truth be 
most liberally recompensed ; and less allowed still upward, as the pains 
dimmish ana the ease increase*. Whereat no master hath can l 


MULCASTER. 

5- The elementary course. English. 

many of which carried great weight with them, against our 
sacrifice of education to examination. Our present system, 
whether good or bad, is the result of accident. Winchester 
and Eton had large endowments, and naturally endeavoured 
by means of these endowments to get hold of clever boys. 
4 t first no' doubt they succeeded fairly well; but other 
schools felt bound to compete for juvenile brains, and as the 
number of prizes increased, many of our preparatory schools 
became mere racing stables for children destined at x 2 or 
14 to run for “scholarship stakes.” Thus, in the scramble 
for the money all thought of education has been lost sight 
of; injury “has been done in many cases to those who have 
succeeded, still greater injury to those who have failed or 

who have from the first been considered “out of the running.” 

Ihese very serious evils would have been avoided had we 
taken counsel with Mulcaster: “Pity it were for so petty a 
gam to forego a greater ; to win an hour in the morning and 
lose the whole day after; as those people most commonly 
do which start out of their beds too early before they be well 
awaked or know what it is o’clock ; and be drowsy when 
they are up for want of their sleep.” (PP, p. Jg; see also 

E/., xi., pp. 5 2 ff.) 

§ 9 - (5) It would have been a vast gain to all Europe if 
Mulcaster had been followed instead of Sturm. He was one 
of the earliest advocates of the use of English instead of 
Lahn (see Appendix, p. S34 ), and good reading and writing 
m English were to be secured before Latin was begun. His 
elementary course included these five things : English reading, 
ghghsh writing, drawing, singing, playing a musical instru- 
■hipnt, ;V :If the- first course were made to occupy the school- 
nine up to the age of 12, Mulcaster held that more would 
be done between 12 and 16 than between 7 and 17 in 
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6. Girls as well as Boys.. 


the ordinary way. There would be the 1 further . gain . 
that the children would not be set against learning. “ Because 
of the too timely onset too little is done in. too long a time, 
and the school is made a torture, which as it brings forth 
delight in the end when learning is held fast, so should [it 
■ pass on very pleasantly by the wav, while it is in learning/* * 
(PP, 33-) ' ' ' 

§ io. (6) Among the many changes brought about in the 
nineteenth century we find little that can compare in impor- , 
dunce with the advance in the education of women. 
last century, whenever a woman exercised her mental powers 
she had to do it by stealth, f' and her position was 'degraded;', 
'indeed when compared not only with her descendants of 
The nineteenth century, but also with her 'ancest6rs; : ;.pfi:jfi|i| 
.sixteenth. This I know has been disputed by some authority 
Ties,' e.g. > by the late' Professor Brewer : but to others, to 
a man.who,'as regards. honesty- and wisdom, has had fewcgyals'., 
and no superiors: in investigating the. course -of educaf ipbyl - 
mean the late Joseph Payne, this educational superiority of ; 
the women of Elizabeth's time has seemed to be entirely 


* Quaint as we find Mnlcaster in his mode of expression, the 1 " thing 1 
expressed is sometimes rather what we should expect from Herbert ' l 
■'Spencer than from a schoolmaster of the Renascence. 1 have met with 
'nothing more modern in thought than the following: 4 ‘In time ally 
learning may be brought into one tongue, and that natural to the In* ' 
habitant : so that schooling for tongues may prove needless, as ouch" 1 
■they were not needed ; but it can never fell out that aits and sciences; fev 
fheir right nature shall be but most necessary for any commonwealth • 
ijihat is not given over unto too too much barbarousness/ 5 {PP.> 240.), | ; 

, i; ! f H Subject to a regulation like that of the ancient Spartans, the . ’! 
theft of knowledge in our sex is only connived at while carefully con* 
pealed, and if displayed [is] punished with disgraced' So sn>n da. 

, BarWuUl, and l have met with similar passages in other female writers* 
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beyond question. On this , point Mulcaster's evidence is 
very valuable, and, to me at least, conclusive. He not only 
u admits young maidens to learn,” but says that “custom 
stands for him,” and that “the custom of my country 
*’ , . hath made the maidens' train her own approved 

travail.” (ilP., p. 167,) . 

§ xi. {7) Of all tfie educational reforms of the nineteenth 
century by far the most fruitful and most expansive is, in my 
opinion, the training of teachers. In this, as in most educa- 
tional matters, the English, though advancing, are In the 
.rear. Far more is made of “ training ” on the Continent and 
in the United States than in England. And yet we made a 
good start Our -early writers on education saw that the 
teacher has immense influence, and that to turn this influence 
to good account lie must have made a study of his profession 
and have learnt “the best that has been thought and done 15 
in it. Every occupation in life has a traditional capital of 
knowledge and experience, and those who intend to follow 
the -business, whatever it may be, are required to go through' 
some kind of training or .apprenticeship before they earn 
wages. To this rule there is but one exception. In English : 
elementary schools children are paid to “ teach ” children, 
and in the higher schools the beginner is allowed to blunder 
at the expense of his first pupils into whatever skill he may' 
In the end manage to pick up. But .our English practice 
received no encouragement from the early English writers, 
Mulcaster, Brinsley,* and Hoole. .. 


' * John Brinsley (the elder) who married a sister of Bishop Hall’s and 
kept school at Ashby -de-la -Zouch (was it 'the Grammar School 'i ) was 
one of the best English writers on education. In his Cmmlatim for mr 
7 mar Schools , published early in the sixteen hnr lre< s, h< say si 
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Training college at the Universities. 


“ Iar as 1 aware the first suggestion of a training 
college for teachers came from Mulcaster. He schemed 
seven special colleges at the University ; and of these one 
is for teachers. Some of his suggestions, e.g., about 
“University Readers” have lately been adopted, though 
without acknowledgment; and as the University of 
Cambridge has since 1S79 acknowledged the existence of 
teachers, and appointed a “Teachers’ Training Syndicate,” 
we may perhaps in a few centuries more carry out his scheme, 
and have training colleges at Oxford and Cambridge.* 
Some of the reasons he gives us have not gone out of date 
with his English. They are as follows 

And why should not these men (the teachers) have both 
this sufficiency in learning, and such room to rest in, thence 
to be chosen and set forth for the common sendee ? Be 
either children or schools so small a portion of our 


Amongst others myself having first had long 


. , . , .................. experience oftfee; : S&l» 

iom evils winch grow from the ignorance of a right order of rear Ii i r 
and, afterwards some gracious taste of the sweetness that is to be found 
in the better courses truly known and practised, I have betaken me 
almost wholly, for many years unto this weighty work, and that not 
without much comfort, through the goodness of our blessed God ” (p 1 ) 
‘‘Andforthe most part wherein any good is done.it is ordinarily effected 
y the endless vexation of the painful master, the extreme labour and 
terror of the poor children with enduring far overmuch and long severity 
Now whence proceeded all this but because so few of those who under- 
take this function are acquainted with any good method or right order' 
of instruction fit for a grammar school?” (p. 2.) It is sad to think 
how many generations have since suffered from teachers “unacquainted 
with any good method or right order of .instruction.” And it seems to 
justi.y Goethe s dictum, " Der Englander ist cigentiich ohne InielltSiti " 
that for several generations to come this evil will be but partially atatei ■ 

, T A Ca “ b " dge also ln London Edinburgh) there is already 
•» % raining College for Women Teachers in Secondary Schools. I 
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reasons for training- teachers. 

multitude ? or is the framing of young minds, and the train- 
ing of their bodies so mean a point of cunning? Be school 
masters in this Realm such a paucity, as they are not even 
in good sadness to be soundly thought on ? If the chancel 
have a minister, the belfry hath a master : and where youth 
is, as it is eachwhere, there must be trainers, or there will be 
worse. He that will not allow of this careful provision for 
such a seminary of masters, is. most unworthy either to have 
had a good master himself, or hereafter to have a good one 
for his. Why should not teachers be well provided for to 
continue their whole life in the school, as Divines, Lawyers, 
Pnysiaans do m their several professions? Thereby 
judgment, cunning, and discretion will grow in them : and 
masters would prove old men, and such as Xenophon setteth 
over children in the schooling of Cyrus. Whereas now, the 
school being used but for a shift, afterward to pass thence to 

T: r rr ons ’ th i ugh * send °* ***&* ««■ 

th ’ ^ remaineth too too naked, considering the 
necessuy of the thing. I conclude, therefore, that this 

i FirsTT 11- !? 3 r tlCUhl C ° 1Iege ’ f01 ' th6Se folIr causes. 

' , b for the sub J ect bein S the mean to make or mar the 
whole fry of our State. 2 . Secondly, for the number 

ZTfrlTfl “l t0 ' Iearn ’ or of them « to 

hiavnorL d i y ’ 6 necessity 0fthe Profession, which 
wSfn 4 ' Fourthl y. fer the matter of their study, 
which is comparable to the greatest professions, for language 

judgment, for skill how to train, for variety in all points 
, leam mg, wherein the framing of the mind, and the 

beride the staid^ CniVeth exquisite consideration. 

! the staidness of the person.” (DP, pp . 24 g 9 . } 

§ 12. 1 hough once a celebrated man, and moreover 

the master of Edmund Spenser, Mulcaster has been long 
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MVs Life and Writings* 

forgotten; but when the history 'of education in England 
comes to be written, the historian will show that few school- 
masters in the fifteen hundreds or since were so enlightened 
as the first headmaster of Merchant Taylors*.* 


' * AH we know of his life may soon be told, Richard Mulcaster was 
a Cumberland man of good family, an f< esquier borne,” as he calls him- 
self, who was at Eton, then King’s- College, Cambridge, then at Christ 
Church, Oxford, His birth year was probably 3530 or 1531, and he 
became a student of Christ Church in 1555. In 1558 he settled as a 
schoolmaster in London, and was elected first headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, which dates from 1561. Here he remained twenty- 
five years, i.e., till 15 86. Whether he . then became, as H, B* Wilson 
says, surmaster of St. Paul’s, I cannot determine, but “he came in” 
highmaster in 1596, and held that office for twelve years.' , Though in 
-1598 Elizabeth made him rector of Stanford Rivers, there can be no 
doubt that he did not give up the highmasfcersbip till 1608, when he must ■ 
have been about 77 years old. He died at Stanford .Rivers three years 
later. While at Merchant Taylors’, viz., in 1581 and 1582, he published 
the two books which have secured for him a permanent place in the 
history of education in England. The first was his Positions, the 
second “ The first part ” (and, as it proved, the only part} of his 
Ehmentarie. ' Of his other writings, his Cato Christianus seems to have 
been the most important, and a very interesting quotation from it has - - 
been preserved in Robot ham’s Preface to the Janua of Comenius ; .but . 
the book itself is lost ; at least I never heard of a copy, and I have' 1 
^sought in-vain in the British Museum, andfat the University' libraries-^;:' 
of Oxford and Cambridge. His Cateckismus Paulinm is a rare book, | 
but Rev. J, H. Lupton has found and described a copy in the B d|d|fl 
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“Th-e history ■ of Education, in' the, .fifteen; hundreds' 
twp very different classes of men. First we 
have the , practical : men, , who • set themselves" ' to supply;; the : 
^general demand' for instruction in the classical ’languages.'' 
This class includes most of the successful schoolmasters, such 
' as Sturm, Trofczendorf, Neander, and the Jesuits. The other 
class were thinkers, who . never attempted to teach, but 
.merely gave form to truths which would in the end affect 
teaching. These were especially Rabelais and Montaigne. 

at.' With the sixteen hundreds we come to men who 
have earned for themselves a name unpleasant in our ears, 
although it .might fittingly be applied to all the greatest 
■benefactors of the human race. I mean the name of 
Innovators* These men were not successful ; at least they 
seemed unsuccessful to, their contemporaries, who contrasted, 
the promised results with the actual. But their efforts were 
by no means thrown away: and posterity at least, has 
acknowledged its obligations to them. One sees now that 
they could hardly have expected justice in their own time. 
It is safe to adopt the customary plan; it is safe to speculate 
tow. that plan may and should be altered ; but it is dangerous 



uvmiy to advance without a track, trusting to principles 
which may. like the compass, show you the right direction, 
but, like the compass, will give you no hint of the obstacles 
■ that lie before you. 

The chief demands made by the Innovators have been : 
ist, that the study of things should precede, or be united 
with, the study of words (v. Appendix, p. 538); 2nd, that 
knowledge should be communicated, where possible, by 
appeals to the senses; 3rd, that all linguistic study should 
begin with that of the mother-tongue; 4th, that Latin and 
t-Treek should be taught to such boys only as would be likely 

to complete a learned education; 5 th, that physical educa- 
tion should be attended to in all classes of society for the 
sake of health, not simply with a view to gentlemanly 
accomplishments ; 6th, that a new method of teaching 
sliomd be adopted, framed "according to Nature.” 

Their notions of method have, of course, been very 
various; but their systems mostly agree in these 
. particulars : — - ' * 

1. They proceed from the concrete to the abstract, giving 
some knowledge of the thing itself before the rules which ' 
refer to it. 2. They employ the student in analysing matter 
P eoie im, rather than in working synthetically 
according to precept. 3. They require the studLt to teach 
himself investigate for himself under the superintendence 
and guidance of the master, rather than be taught by the 

4. They rely on the interest excited in the pupil by the 
acqmsmon of knowledge, and renounce coercion. 5 Orly 
that which is understood may be commiiw £’ J 
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K/s Address to the Diet 

§ 3. The first of the Innovators was Wolfg 

who, oddly enough, is known to posterity by z 
. his contemporaries never heard of, His fath 
. Radtkb or Ratke, and the son having receive* 
education, translated this into Ratichius. \ 
impatience of redundant syllables, we have 
reduce the word to 
process have hit upc 
altogether. 

Ratke (to adopt the 
nected, as Basedow ■ -was- < 
with Holstein and Hamburg, 

||V/ : ;Hblstein ■ in;;' 15 7 1, j ; 

: University of Rostock. 

Amsterdam and t ~ “ 
his residence in this c ~ ■ 

• new philosophy of Bacon, 

; Electoral Diet, held 
He was then over j 
, new scheme for 
■ impressed with the i — — 
to the assembled Princes z 
some startling performances. He 1 
teach young or old Hebrew, Greek, 
languages, in a very short time and without 
(2) to establish schools i 
and extended; (3) to introduce 
throughout the Ger 
government, and (still more 
§ 4- Naturally enough 
attention of the Princes, 
stadt thought the 


true form of the original) was con- 
a hundred and fifty years later, 
He was bom at Wilster in 
and studied at Hamburg and . at the 
He afterwards travelled to 
to England, and it was perhaps owing to 
j country that he was acquainted with the 

1. We next hear of him at the 

1 as usual in Frankfurt-on-Main, in 1612. 
forty years old, and he had elaborated a 
teaching. Like all inventors, he was fully 
importance of his diseoveiy, and he sent 
' J an ad dress, in which he undertook 
was able, he said : (1) to 
, and Latin, or other 
any difficulty ; 
s in which all arts should be taught 

T ;- ~ and peaceably establish 
■man Empire a uniform speech, a uniform 
wonderful) a uniform religion, 
the address arrested the 
The Landgraf Lewis of Darin- 
matter worthy of examination, and he 
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At Augsburg. At Koetbexi 


; ' deputed two- learned melt, Jung and Helwlg, ; tp'eonfer:' : ; : witb; 
Ratke. Their report was entirely favourable, and they did 
all they could to get for Ratke the means of carrying;' his 
scheme into execution. “ We are,” writes Helwig, “ in bond- 
age to Latin. The Greeks and Saracens would never have: 
done so much for posterity if they had spent their youth in 
acquiring a foreign tongue. We must study our own 
language, and then sciences. Ratichius has discovered the 
art” of teaching according to Nature, By Ms method, 
•languages will be quickly learned, so that we shall have time 
, for science ; and science will be learned even better still, as 
The natural system suits best with science, which is the study 
of Nature.” Moved by this report the Town Council of ; 
Augsburg agreed to give Ratke the .necessary /power over';: 
their schools, and accompanied by Helwig, •.he accprdii|j|| 
■went to Augsburg and set to work. But the good folks of 
•■Augsburg, were like children, who expect a 'plant. asTopn : as ■ 
: they.' have sown the seed. 'They were>speedily : ||§s5IS|p|, ' 
and Ratke and Helwig left Augsburg, the .l^ir'inuchAis-^ 
couraged but still faithful to his friend. Ratke went to 
■Frankfurt again, and a Commission was appointed to con- 
sider his proposals, but by its advice Ratke was “ allowed to 
try elsewhere.” 

§ 5 . He would. never have had a.-fair chance had he not 
had a firm friend in the Duchess Dorothy of Weimar. Then, ■ 
as now, we find women taking the lead in everything which, 
promises to improve education, and this good Duchess senty 
for. Ratke and tested his method by herself taking lessons of. = 
him in Hebrew. With this adult pupil his plans seem to 
have answered well, and she always continued Ms admirer 
and advocate. By her advice her brother. Prince Lewis of 
Anbalt-Koethen, decided that the great discovery should not 
be lost for want of a fair trial: so he called Ratke to Koethen 
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' , ; Failure at Koetbea* 

and complied with all his demands, A band of teachers 
sworn to secrecy were first of all instructed in the art by 
'mRatke himself Next,, .schools with very costly appliances 
were provided, and lastly some 500 little Koe thenars- — boys 
and girls — were collected and handed over to Ratke to work 
his wonders with. 

§ 6. It never seems to have occurred either to Ratke or 
his friends or the Prince that all the principles and methods 
that ever were or ever will be established could not enable a 
man without experience to organize a school of 500 children, 
A man who h^d never been in the water might just as well 
plunge. into the sea at once and trust to his ' knowledge' :. of 
the laws' of fluid pressure to save, him from ' drowning, ' There 
are endless details to be settled which would;' bewilder ,apy/v. 
■ one without experience. Some' years ago school-buildings 
were provided for one of our, county schools, and the council ' 
, consulted a master of .great .experience who strongly urged' 
them not to start as they had intended with 300 boys, “ 1 
would not undertake such a thing,” said he. When pressed 
for his reason, he said quietly, “ I would not be responsible 
for the bools” I have no doubt Ratke had to come down 
from his principles and his new method to deal with 
numberless little questions of caps, bonnets, late children, 

■; broken windows, and the like ; and he was without the tact 
"and the experience which enable many ordinary men and 
women;, who know nothing of principles, to settle such 
matters satisfactorily. p f 

• § 7. Years afterwards there was another thinker much 
more profound and influential than Ratke, who was quite 
as incompetent to organize I mean Pestaiozri. But 
Pestalozzi had one great advantage over Ratke, He ' 
attached all his assistants to him by inspiring them with 




love and reverence of himself. This made up for many 
deficiencies. But Ratke was not like the fatherly, self- 
sacrificing Pestalozzi. He leads us to suspect him of being 
an impostor by making a mystery of his invention, and he 
never could keep the peace with his assistants. 

§ 8. So, as might have been expected, the grand ex- 
periment failed. The Prince, exasperated at being placed 
m a somewhat ridiculous position, and possibly at the 
serious loss of money into the bargain, revenged himself oh 
Ratke by throwing him into prison, nor would he release 
him till he had made him sign a paper in which he admitted 
that he had undertaken more than he was able to fulfil. 

§ 9. This was no doubt the case; and yet Ratke had 
done more for the Prince than the Prince for Ratke. In 
Koethen had been opened the first German school in which 
the children were taught to make a study of the German 
language. ; 

Ratke never recovered from his failure at Koethen, and 
nothing memorable is recorded of him . afterwards. He 
died in 1635, 

§ 10. Much was written by Ratke; much has been 
written about him ; and those who wish tA *1 
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x - Fol2ow Nature - 2. One tliing^at~a~time^ 

*"• Vf eWytMn % we sh ™ld Mow the ^T 0 f 

Z:: ■ JT U a ***** naiHral se ^ al ™S which the 
human intelligence moves in acquiring knowledge. This 

and ~ *V~ 

„ ,f S in ail teacl »ng of the Reformers, we find 

From th T a V f u he WOTd St0od for some definite idea. 

“folTow N 3 t me » t St ° iCS We have been exhorted to 
follow Nature. In more modem times the demand was 

wen formulated by Picus of Mirandola: “Take no heed 

w at thing many men do, but what thing the very law of 

We i Wbat thln g ver y reason, what thing our Lord Himself 
showe h thee to be done." (Trans, by Sir Thomas Morf 
quoted m Seebohm, Oxford Reformers ) 

th IZi *iZf- W ” “ Pre! “" bM " 0l alrays i» 

“ Unerring Nature, still divinely bright. 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light.” 
ff :'y , {-Essay on C., i, 70.) 

But as Dr. 'W. T. Harris has well Dointefl rmt r o r ■ 

Mo School Report, ’78, > 79j p . 2I?)) with this word “Nat re” 
writers on education do a great deal of juggW s 0 m C 

tim6S the ? use * for external world, including in it tmn’s 
“wLf° Wth> ? metl ' meS they ^ * S ‘-d for the 
hays some" difficulty In' de^fin^ ZhZ^Zhtt 

before jo'u’ta'ke'optnMhm * t”f„ "• snb -i“‘ 

single boot Go oirTaJr ^ "**» » 

completely marie it your oivn,^ ““ y °“ h * re 
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3, Over and over again. 

In its crude form this"' rule could- not be carried out If: 
AvtKe attempt were made the. results would • be no 'better than 
from the six months’ course of Terence under Rathe. It is 
a against all Nature,” to go on hammering away at one 
thing day after day without any change ; and there is a ; 
point beyond which any attempt, at thoroughness must end' 
in simple stagnation. The rule then would have two fatal 
drawbacks: ist, it would lead to monotony ; 2nd, it would, 
require a- completeness of learning which to the young- 
would be impossible. Rut in these days no one follows 
Ratke. On the other hand, concentration in study is often 
neglected, and our time-tables afford specimens of the most 
ingenious mosaic work, in which everything has a place, but 
in so small a* quantity that the learners never find out what 
each thing really is. School subjects are like the clubs of 
■the ' eastern', tale, which did not give . out, their,- med||gpt' : ;'' 
properties till the patient got warm in the use. of them ‘ . 

% :, : When a., good hold on a subject has;,once'ibeen:; ; ii|il ; ed s , ' :: '-, 
short study, with considerable intervals between, may suffice 
to keep up and even increase the knowledge already 
obtained ; but in matters of any difficulty, <?.£*. a new 
language, no start is ever made without allotting to it much 
more than two or three hours a week. It is perhaps a 
mistake to suppose that if a good deal of the language may ' 
be learnt by 'giving it ten hours a week, twice that amount 
might be acquired in twenty hours. It is a much greater 
mistake if we think that one-fifth of the amount might be : i 
acquired in two hours. 

§ *3- HI* The same thing should he repeated over and ■ 

■> ay , e- d : ' dfidSM 

This is like the Jesuits’ Eepeiitio Mater Studio-rum ; and. the 
same notion was well developed 200 years later by facotot 
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■ ^ 4. Everything through the mother-tongue*' 

:■ A- 1; :By Ratke ;s application of this rule some odd results were 
. ; ,'|jrQ^uGed.. The little Koetheners were drilled for German 
in a book of the Bible (Genesis was selected), and then for 
, Latin in a play of Terence. 

U nli ke many “ theoretical notions”this precept of Ratke’s 
comes more and _ more into favour as the schoolmaster 
f : : decreases in age and experience But we must be careful to 
take our P u Pils with us ; and this repeating the same thing 
• ■ over and over may seem to them what marking time would 
seem to soldiers who wanted to march. Even more than 
the last rule this is open to the objections that monotony is 
■deadening, and perfect attainment of anything but words 
impdssible. , In keeping to a subject then we must not rely : 
on simple repetition. The rule now accepted is thus stated 
by DieSterweg : “Every subject of instruction should be 
■ viewed from as many sides as possible, and as varied 
exercises as P ossl b3e should be set on one and the same 
thing.” The art of the master is shown in disguising 
repetition and bringing known things into new connection” 

; so that they may partially at least retain their freshness. 

§ r4. IV. First let the mother-tongue he studied, and 
teach everything through the mother-tongue, so that the 
learners attention may not be diverted to the language. 
y We saw that Sturm, the leading schoolmaster of Renas- 
cence, tried to suppress the mother-tongue and substitute 
r atm for it. Against this a vigorous protest was made in 
thls countr y b y Mulcaster. And our language was never 
conquered by a foreign language, as German was conquered 
urst by Latm and then by French. But “ the tongues ” 

mve ;iIways had the lion ’ s ^are of attention in the school 
room^and though many have seen- and Milton has said 
that ‘ our undemanding cannot in this bodv found mdf 
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: ' 5. Nothing' 011 compulsion, 

but on sensible things,” this truth is only now making its: 
way into the schoolroom. Hitherto the foundation has 
hardly been laid before “ the schoolmaster has stept in 
and staid the building by confounding the language.”* 
Ratke’s protest against this will always be put to his credit 
in the history of education. 

§ 15. V. Everything without constraint “The young 
should not be beaten to make them learn or for not having 
learnt. It is compulsion and stripes that set young people 
against studying. Boys are often beaten for not having 
learnt, but they would have learnt had they been well 
taught The human understanding, is so formed that it 
has pleasure in receiving what it should retain ; and this 
pleasure you destroy by your harshness. Where the master :, 
is skilful and judicious, the boys will take to him and to 
their lessons. Folly lurks indeed in the heart of the child 
and must be driven out with the rod; but npt by the 
teacher , 

' . Here at least there is nothing original in Ratke’s precept , 
A goodly array of authorities have condemned learning 
“upon compulsion.” This array extends 'at least as far as 


* Lectures and Essays ; English in School, by J. R. Seeley, p. 222, 
Elsewhere in the same lecture (p. 229) Professor Seeley says: “The 
schoolmaster might set this right. Every boy that enters the school is 
a talking creature. He is a performer, in his small degree, upon the 
same instrument as Milton and Shakespeare. Only do not sacrifice 
this advantage. Do not try. by artificial and laborious processes to give 
him a new knowledge before you have developed that which Be has 
already. Train and perfect the gift of speech, unfold all that is in if, 
and you train at the same time the power of thought and the power of 
intellectual sympathy, you enable your pupil to think the thoughts and 
to delight in the words of great philosophers and poets.” I wish this 
lecture were published separately. 
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6. Nothing* to be learnt by heart 


from Plato to Bishop Dupanloup. u In the case of the 
mind, no study pursued under compulsion remains rooted 
in the memory,” says Plato.* “ Everything depends,” says 
Dupanloup, “on what the teacher induces his pupils to do 
freely; for authority is not constraint — it ought to be 
inseparable from respect and devotion. I will respect 
human liberty in the smallest child.” As far as I have 
observed there is only one class of persons whom the 
mthorities from Plato to Dupanloup have failed to 
convince, and that is the schoolmasters. • This is the class 
to which I have belonged, and I should not be prepared to 
take Plato's counsel : “ Bring up your boys in their studies 

without constraint and in a playful manner.” (Ik) At the 
same time I see the importance of self-activity, and there is 
no such thing as self-activity upon compulsion. You can 
no more hurry thought with the cane than you can hurry a 
snail with a pin. So without interest there can be no 
proper learning. Interest must be aroused — even in Latin 
Grammar. But if they could choose their own occupation, 
the boys, however interested in their work, would probably 
find something else more interesting still. We cannot get 
on, and never shall, without the must 
§" 16. VI. Nothing may be learnt by heart . 

' , It has always been a common mistake in the schoolroom, 
to confound the power of running along', a sequence of 
sounds with a mastery of the thought with which those 
sounds should be connected. But, as I have remarked 
elsewhere (supra, p. 74, note), the two things, though different, 
are not opposed. Too much is likely to be made of learn- 
ing by heart, for of the two things the pupils find it the 


Rep. bk. vii, 536, ad f ; Davies and Vaughan, p. 264, 
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: 7. Uniformity, 8. Ne modus rei ante rem* ; 

easier, and the teacher the more easily 'tested We may, 
however, guard against the abuse without giving up the use. 

§ 17. VII.* Uniformity in all things. 

Both in the way of learning, and in the 'books, and the 
rales, a uniform method should be observed, says Ratke. 

The right plan is for the learner to acquire familiar 
knowledge of one subject or part of a subject, and then use 
this for comparison when he learns beyond it. If the same 
method of learning is adopted throughout, this will render 
comparison more easy and more striking. + 

§ 18. VIIL The thing itself should some firsts then - 
• whatever explains it. 

To those who do not with closed eyes cling to the 
method of their predecessors, this rule may seem founded 
on common-sense. Would any one but a teacher,” or a 
writer of school books, ever think of making children who 
do not know a word of French, learn about the French 
accents? And yet what Ratke said >50 years ago has ' not - 
been disproved since : -“Accidens rei priusquam rera ipsam 
quaerere prorsus absonum et absurdum .esse videtur,* 

. which I take to mean : “ Before the learner has a notion ‘ 
of the thing itself, it is folly to worry him about its accidents 
or even its properties, essential or unessential Ne modus 
rei ante rem.\ 


Buisson [Dictionnaire) No, 7 is ‘‘The children must-have' 
frequent play, and a break . after every lesson.* 5 Raumer connects this 
■ 6, and says: . ix breaks; -were-; reB.ddred;(necessiary. 
plan, which kept the learners far too silent.” 

+ In tlle matter of grammar Ratke’s advice, so long disregarded, has 
recently been followed in the “ Parallel Grammar Series,” published 
by Messrs. Sonnenschein. 

t The ordinary teaching of almost every subject offers illustrations of 
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9- Per inductionem omnia. 

This rule of Ratke’s warns teachers against a very 
common mistake. The subject is to them in full view, 
and they make the most minute observations on it But 
these things cannot be seen by their pupils ; and even if the 
beginner could see these minutiae, he would find in them 
neither interest nor advantage. But when we apply Ratke’s 
principle more widely, we find ourselves involved in the 
great question whether our method should be based on 
synthesis or analysis, a question which Ratke’s method did 
not settle for us. : 

§ 19. IX. Everything by experience and examination 
of the parts. Or as he states the rule in Latin: Per 
§ n duetto nem et experimenium omnia , . 

Nothing was to be received on authority, and this 
disciple of Bacon went beyond his master and took for his 
motto: Vetusias cessit, ratio vicit (“Age has yielded, reason 
prevailed”); as if reason must be brand-new, and truth 
might wo,x old and be ready to vanish awon 
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COMENIUS 


® NE the most hopeful signs of the improvement 
of education is the rapid advance in the. last thirty years of 
the fame of Comenius, and the growth of a large literature 
about the man and his ideas. Twenty-three years ago, when 
I first became interested in him, his name was hardlv known 
beyond Germany. In English there was indeed an ex- 
cellent life of him prefixed to a translation of his School of 
Infancy; but this work, by Daniel Benham (London, 185S), 
had not then, and has not now, anything like the circulation it 
deserves. A much more successful book has been Professor 
S. S. Laurie’s John Amos Comenius (Cambridge University 
Press), and this is known to most, and should be to all 
English students of education. By the Germans and 
prench Comenius is now recognised as the man who first 
| treated education in a scientific spirit, and who bequeathed 
ithe rudiments of a science to kter 3 OTA £ An * k : ... : . 
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Earfy jrears. His first book, ' ^ : 

at the Moravian village of Niwnic, in 1592. Of his early 
life we know nothing' but what he himself tells us in the 
following passage: — “ Losing both my parents while I was 
yet a child, I began, through the neglect of my guardians, 
but at sixteen years of ag*e, to taste of the Latin tongue. 
Yet, by the goodness of God, that taste bred such a thirst 
in me, that I ceased not from that time, by all means and 
endeavours, to labour for the repairing of my lost years : 
and now not only for myself, but for the good of others 
also. For I could not but pity others also in this respect,- 
especially in my own nation, which is too slothful , and 
careless in matter of learning. Thereupon I was continually 
full of thoughts for the finding out of ^some, means whereby 
' more might be inflamed with the love of learning,' and 
■whereby learning itself .might be made more compendious, 
both in matter of the-, charge and cost, and of the labour 
belonging thereto, that so the youth might.be brought by 
a more easy method, unto some notable proficiency in 
-learning.” * With these thoughts in his head,, he pursued 
his studies in several German towns, especially at Her, born' 
in Nassau. Here he saw the Report oil 'Ratke’s method ‘ 
published in 1612 for the Universities of Jena and Giessen; 
and we find him shortly afterwards writing his first book, 
Grammatics facilioris Prczcepta , which was published at 
Prag in 1616. On his return to Moravia, he was appointed 
to the Brethren’s school at Prerau, but (to use his own 
words) “ being shortly after at. the age of twenty-four called 
to the service of the Church, because that divine function 
challenged all my endeavours (divinumque HOC AGE prx 


'■* : Preface to the Prodromm* 
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Troubles, Exile 


^oculis erat)” these scholastic cares were laid aside.* His 
pastoral charge was at Fuineck, the headquarters of the 
Lretnren. As such it ...'soon felt the. effects of the Battle of 
Prag, being in the following year (1621) taken and 
plundered by the Spaniards. On. this occasion: Conieiiius 
lost his MSS, and almost . everything he possessed, The - 
year after his wife d* 
all Protestant minister. 


died, and then his only child. In 1624 
rs were banished, and in 1627" a new 
decree .extended the banishment to Protestants of every 
. description, Comenius bore up against wave after wave 
of calamity with Christian . courage and resignation, and 
his writings at this period were of great value to his fellow- 
sufferers. 

§ 3 * ^ or a time he found a hiding-place in the family 
of a Bohemian nobleman, 'Baron Sadowsky, at Slaupna, m 
the Bohemian mountains, and in this retirement, his atten- 
tion was again directed to the science of teaching. The ' 
Baron bad engaged Stadius, one of the proscribed, to 
educate his three sons, and,. at Stadius* request, Comenius 
wrote “some canons of a better method/* for his use. We 
find bun, too, endeavouring to enrich the literature of his 
mother-tongue, making a metrical translation of the Psalms 
of David, and even writing imitations of Virgil , Ovid, and 


Preface to Prodro??ms> first edition, p. 4c 

is : Hartlib’s translation, 
Schools t &> C , , pp. 4 6, 47, : 
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Pedagogic studies at.Leszm, . ' \ 

prayed that God would not suffer His truth to fail out of 
their native land. ^ _ 

’ § 4, Comenius had now,, as Michelet says, lost his country, 

and found his country, which was the world. Many of the 
banished, and Comenius among them, settled at the Polish 
town of Leszna, or, as the Germans call if, Lissa, near the 
Silesian frontier. Here there was an old-established school 
. of the Brethren, in which Comenius found employment ' 
Once more engaged in education, he earnestly set about 
improving the traditional methods. As he himself says," 5 *' 
Being by God’s permission banished my country with;' 
divers others, and forced for my sustenance to apply myself 
to the instruction of youth, I gave my mind to the perusal of 
divers authors, and lighted upon many which in this age have 
made a beginning in. reforming the method of studies, as : . 
Ratichius, Helvicus, Rheums, Patterns, Glaumius, Caecilius,-; 
■and who indeed should have 'had- the first place, Joannes ■; 

1 Valentinus Andress, a man of -a ' nimble and ' clear brain;;- : , 
as also Campanella and the Lord Verulam, those famous 
restorers of philosophy by reading of whom I was raised” 
in good^ hope, that at last those so many various sparks 
would conspire into a flame; yet observing here and there 
some defects . and gaps as it were,; I could not contain;''' 
myself from attempting something that might rest upon an 
immovable foundation, and which, if if could be once found 
out, should not be subject to any ruin. Therefore, after 
many workings and tossings of my : thoughts, by reducing 
everything to the immovable laws of Nature, 1 lighted upon 


* Preface to Prodromus, first edition, p. 40? second edition, p. 79 
A Reformation , p. 47. 
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Didactic written* Janua published* Fansophy. 


my Didadica Magna » which shows the art of readily and 
solidly teaching all men all things.”; - 
' ■ §5. This work did not immediately see the light, but 

Y in ,1631 Comenius published a book which made him and 
..the, little Polish town where he lived known throughout 
Europe and beyond it. This was the Janua Linguanum 
Reserata , , or “Gate of Tongues unlocked.” Writing about 
^ many years afterwards he says that he never could have 
imagined that that little work, fitted only for children ( puerile 
isfud opusculum\ would have been received with applause 
, . by all the learned world. Letters of congratulation came 
to * him ' from every quarter ; and the work was translated-/ 
hot only, into Greek, Bohemian, -Polish, Swedish, Belgian, 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, Hungarian, but .also # into ; 
YY : I; ■ • - 'P^fi$f ah, and even u Mongolian.,; which ;; ':.is : ;' 

familiar to all the East" Indies.” (Dedication of ^Sckdid'';: 
. Ludus in vol. i. of collected works.) 

'Incited by the applause of the learned, Comenius : 
now planned a scheme of universal knowledge* to impart 
a . series- of works would have to be written, far 
exceeding what the resources and industry of one man, 
however great a scholar, could produce. He therefore 
■ looked about for a patron to supply money for the support 
,:;bf; '.himself . and his assistants, whilst these works were in : 

. progress. u The vastness of the labours I contemplate,” 
he writes to a Polish nobleman, u demands that I should 
have a wealthy patron, whether we look at their extent, or 
at the necessity of securing assistants, or at the expenses 
generally.” HY:.-;./ 

% j At Leszna. there seemed, no - prospect of his ob- 
taining the aid he required ; but his fame now procured him 
invitations from distant countries. First he received a call 
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. ; 'SamueI - tl alrtllbw :■ : 

CO improve the schools of Sweden. After declining this 
he was induced- by his English friends to undertake a 
journey to London, where Parliament had shown its interest 
m the matter of education, and had employed Hartlib,* an 
enthusiastic admirer of Comenius, to attempt a reform. 
Probably through his family connections, Hartlib' was on 
intimate terms with Comenius, and he had much influence 


# Very interesting are the “immeasurable labours and intellectual 
efforts ” of Master Samuel Hartlib, whom Milton addresses as “a person- 
sent hither by some good providence from a far country, to be the 
occasion and incitement off great good to this island. 5 ’ {Of Education, ■ 
A.D. 1644.) See Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. iff ; also biographical and 
bibliographical account of Hartlib H. Dircks, 1865. Hartlib, 
.mother was English. His lather, when driven, out of Poland by triumph 
of the Jesuits, settledat Elbing, where there was an English “ Company of 
Merchants ” with John Dury for their chaplain. ■ Hartlib came to 
England not later than 162$, and devoted himself to the furtherance of a ■ 
variety of schemes for the public good. He was one of those rare 
beings who labour to promote the schemes of others as if they were their ■ 
own. He could, as he says, “ contribute but little ” himself, but “ being 
■carried forth to watch for the opportunities of provoking others, who 
can do more, to improve their talents, I have found experimentally that 
my endeavours have' not been without effect.” (Quoted by Dircks, p. 
66. ) The philosophy of Bacon seemed to have introduced an age of 
boundless improvement ; and men like Comenius, Hartlib, Petty, and 
Dury, caught the Erst unchecked enthusiasm. ‘‘There is scarce one 
day,” so Hartlib wrote to Robert Boyle, “and one hour of the day or 
night, being brim' full with all manner of objects of the most public and 
universal mature, but my soul is crying out •*. Phosphore redde diem l 
Quid gaudia nostra moraris ? Phosphore redde diem f” 

But in this world Hartlib looked in vain for the day. The income of 
£300 a year allowed him by Parliament was £700 in arrears at the 
Restoration, and he had then nothing to hope. His last years were 
attended by much physical suffering and by extreme poverty.. He died 
; 4 ||Ey||yO:: thought -at Oxford in 1662, but tiffs is uncertain. 
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The Prodromus and Dilucidatio. 
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on nis. career. It would seem that Comenius, though 
never tired of forming magnificent schemes, hung back from 

^nr S f,T yt r In8 int0 3 definite shape - After the appear- 
ance of thejanua Lmguarum Reserata, he planned a Janua 

Return,^ even allowed that title to appear in “the list 

of new books to come forth at the next Mart at Frankford.” * 

ut again he hesitated, and withdrew the announcement. 

Here Hartlib came in, and forced him into print without 

“ ^ dln f .°f, even knowing it (“prseter meam spem et 

7} ln ^°” su t0 > preface to Conatuum Pansophicorum 

JZ T\ t 8) ” HartUb b6gged ° f Co ~ • sketch ' 
nn , b f scheme, and with apologies to the author for 
not awaitmg his consent, he published it at Oxford in 1637, 

r Sr . 6 W e of c ° n atuum Comenianorum Prceludia 
r C ™ eni “ aC “ pted the fait aaom P li with the best grace he 

ortiotov To apedm, by doubts of hi. 

r y ' refute the cavillers, he wrote a tract called 
Conatuum Pansophicorum Dilucidatio which was published 
n 1638. In 1639 Hartlib issued in London a new duo- 

pTT ; t! ° n /V he Fraludia (° r > as he ^en called it, 
Cbmen' U/S ^ Diluddaiio ’ adding a dissertation by 
seemS • ^ r ^ ° f Latin ' No ^ when everythin* 
hm^fwafn I-" ChangG in educa£ion > and Comenius 
pldl a f Way t0 Eng,and ’ Hartlib translated the 

MetL 4 I T C ° meniUS had C ° me he P ubl ^ed it 

§ 8- It was no doubt by Hartlib’s influence that 


* -^‘tucidatio, Hartlib’s trails., p. 65. 

r the Dihtcidation, as he calls it, is added AM th 1 1 , 

mentioned are in the Library of the British Museum under 
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’ _C. driven away by Civil War. 

learned and wise men from their body for hearing us and 
:• c ® ns,deri “g the grounds of our design. They communicated 
also beforehand their thoughts of assigning to us some 
college with its revenues, whereby a certain number of 
learned and industrious men called from all nations might 
be honourably maintained, either for a term of years or in 
perpetuity. There was even named for the purpose The 
S Savoy m Lond °n ; Winchester College out of London was 
g named; and again nearer the city, Chelsea College, inven- 
tories of which and of its revenues were communicated to 
; m so that nothing seemed more certain than that the 
g . design of the great Verulam, concerning the opening some- 

feSi! °, a UlUVers ^ College, devoted to the advancement 
: Of the Sciences could be carried out. But the rumour of 
the Insurrection in Ireland, and of the massacre in one 

m0r " £han 2 °°> oco English [October, November], 
and the sudden departure of the King from London 
[January 10, 1041-2], and the plentiful signs of the bloody 
war about to break out disturbed these plans, and obliged 
; me, to, hasten my return to my own peoj^le,”' 56 ' 

f ; n f Whlle Comenius was in England, where he stayed 
hi August, x 642, he received an invitation to France, 
rhis invitation, which he did not accept, came peroaps 

who if H? r T POn f nt Mersenne ’ a man of great learning, 
jhois said t0 have been highly esteemed and often con- 

3 '. : ' d hy . Descartes - 11 is characteristic of the state of 
g -mon m such matters in those days, that Mersenne tells 
Comenius of a certain Le Maire, by whose method a boy 
six years o , might, with nine months’ instruction 
^cijuireajaer feet knowledge of three languag es. Mersenne 

P 22J " ^ V ‘ JB0C is tin £ •* 
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, _ Oxenstie7n7 

3.iso had dreams nf * • ■ — 

oniverml language ^be,, and e™T31 

§ lo. Comenius’ ho n PS 

at an end, he thought of ret,, aSS ' StanCe in England beinv 
-w reached him ^ ; but a letted 

Geer, who offered him a home and merchaat ’ Lewis d « 
P' 3 -- This Lewis 

Europe, ’ as Comenius calls him r Almon « of 
munificence in the assistance he ,f JSp,a};ed a Princely 

* this *» he was iiZ jZVT *?* ^estanti 
Comenius having now fou “ d * Sweden. 

the great Oxenstiern s entfo^t ^ C ° menius « Sweden 
John Skyte, the ChanX^/C “ d ** 

• and ils astern. « These f ?l „ mVerS,ty ’ e «»iined 
exercised me in colloquy for \ ’ 3S . Co “ enf ^ says. 

the most illustrious OxenstLn tht ?’ Sj and chiefly 

iAqmla Aquilonius). Re inn ’ f eag!e of the N or i 

BW51U byauy of my learned critics. d tile Pansophic so 
he examined the Didactics, and finalfK^^en done 
early age I perceived that our Method of Studies emSffiw, 
m use is a harsh and crude one (viotenium yuiddam) ht ‘ 
where the thing stuck I could not find out. At t 
having' been sent by my King of glorious memory f/e bv 
Gustavus Adolphus], as ambassador into Germany ' 1 corf 
versed on the subject with various learned men H 

anT that Woif S' an S Ratichius was toilin-f at 

an amended Method I had no rest of mind tilt I h M 

before me, but mstead of talking on the subject, he put 
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into my hands a big quarto volume. 1 swallowed this 
trouble, and having turned over, the whole book, I saw that 
he had detected well enough the maladies of our schools; 
'.but. 1 the remedies he proposed. did not seem to me sufficient. 

; Yours, Mr. Comemus, rest on firmer foundations. Go on 
with the work/ I answered that I had done all I could in 
those matters, and must now go onto others. 4 1 know/ 

' said he, 4 that you are toiling B at greater affairs, for 1 have 
read your Prodromus Pansophice, That we.', will discuss; 
to-morrow, 1 must now to public business. 9 Next day he 
-began on my.Pansophic attempts,, and examined them with 
still greater severity. ‘Are you a man/ he asked, 4 who 
can bear contradiction V e l can/ said 1, hand for that / 
.reason -my Prodromus or preliminary, sketch- was sent • out , 
first (not indeed that I sent it out myself, this was done by 
kfnehds), that it might' meet with, criticism/ And if we seek 
the criticism of all and. sundry, how much more from men 
of mature wisdom and heroic reason ?■’ He began accor- 
dingly to discourse against the hope of a better state of 
'things arising from a rightly instituted stud?' of Pan, sophia; 
first, objecting political reasons; then what was said in';' 
Scripture about ‘the last times/ All which -objections I 
so' answered that he ended', with these words : ‘Into no 
one's mind do I think such things have , come before. 
Stand upon these grounds of yours ; so shall we some time 
come to ..agreement, or there will ; be ,ho : way left. My advice, 
however/ added he, ‘is that you first do something for the 
schools, and bring the study of the Latin tongue to a greater 
facility; thus you will prepare the way for those greater 
matters.'” As Skyte and afterwards De Geer gave the same 
advice, Comenius felt himself ■constrained .to follow it ; so he 
agreed to settle at Elbing, in Prussia, and there write a work 
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, ■ Comenius at Elbing. 

on teaching, in which the principles of the Dzdactica Magna 
should be worked out with especial reference to teaching 
languages. Notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
English friends, to which Comenius would gladly have 
listened, he was kept by Oxenstiern and De Geer strictly to 
his agreement, and thus, much against his will, he was held, 

• fast for eight years in what he calls the “miry entanglements 

of logomachy.” ■ 

§ 12. Elbing, where, after a journey to Leszna to fetch 
his family (for he had married again), Comenius now 
settled, is in West' Prussia, thirty-six miles south-east of 
Dantzic. From 15 77 to 1660 an English trading company'; 
was settled here, with which the family of Haitjib was 
connected. This perhaps was one reason why Comenius 
chose this town for his residence. But although lie had 
a grant of ^300 a year from Parliament, Hartlib, instead, 
of assisting with money, seems at this time to have himself 
needed assistance, for in October, 1642, Comenius writes 
to De Geer that he.. fears Fundanius and. Hartlib are suffer- ., 
ing from want, and that he intends for them* ^200 promised 
by the London booksellers ;. he suggests, that De Geer shall ' 
give them ^30 each meanwhile. (Benham. p, 63.) 

§ 13. The relation between Comenius and his patron 
naturally proved a difficult one. The Dutchman thought 
that as he supported Comenius, and contributed something : 
more for the assistants, he might expect of Comenius that 
he would devote all his time to the scholastic treatise lie 
had undertaken. Comenius, 5 however, was a man of 
immense energy and of widely extended sympathies and 
connections. He was a “ Bishop ” of the religious body to 
which he belonged, and in this capacity he engaged in con- '. 
. troversy, and attended some religious conferences. Then, - 
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At Leszna again. 


’ a § ain ’ P u P ils were pressed upon him, and as money to pay 
fire writers whom he kept at work was always running short, 
he did not decline them. De Geer complained of this, and 
Supplies were not furnished with wonted regularity. In 
1647 Comenius writes to Hartlib that he is almost" over- 
whelmed with cares, and sick to death of writing begging- 
letters. Yet in this year he found means to publish a book 
0n the Causes °f Ms (*■«■, the Thirty Years) War, in 
which the- Roman Catholics are attacked with great bitter- 
ness— a bitterness for which the position of the writer affords 
too good an excuse. 

§ 1 4 -. The year 1648 brought with it the downfall of all 
Comenius’ hopes of returning to his native land. The 
Peace of Westphalia was concluded without any provision 
being made for the restoration of the exiles. But though 
thus doomed to pass the remaining years of his life in 
banishment, Comenius, in this year, seemed to have found 
an escape from ail his pecuniary difficulties. The Senior 
Bishop, the head of the Moravian Brethren, died, and 
Comenius was chosen to succeed him. In consequence 
of this, Comenius returned to Leszna, where due provision 
was made for him by the Brethren. Before he left Elbin" 
however, the fruit of his residence there, the Method 
Ltngmrum Novissima, had been submitted to a commission 
of learned Swedes, and approved of by them. The MS 
went with him to Leszna, where it was published. 

§ r 5 - As head of the Moravian Church, there now de- 
volved upon Comenius the care of all the exiles, and his 
widespread reputation enabled, him to get situations for 
«ny o. them 111 all Protestant countries. But he was 
now so much connected with the science of education, that 
even his post at Leszna did not prevent his receiving and 
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Saros-Patak. Flight from Leszna. ■ 

accepting a call to reform the schools in Transylvania. A 
model school was formed at Saros-Patak, where there was 
a settlement "of the banished Brethren, and in this school 
Comenius laboured from 1650 till 1654. At this time he 
wrote his most celebrated book, which is indeed only an 
abridgment of his Ja?ma with the important addition -of 
pictures, and sent it to Niirnberg, where it appeared three 
years later (1657): This was the famous Orbis Pidus . 

§ 16. Full of trouble as Comenius 7 life had hitherto 
been, its greatest calamity was still before him. After he 
was again settled at Leszna, Poland was invaded by the 
Swedes, on which occasion the sympathies of the Brethren 
were with their fellow-Protestants, and Comenius was 
imprudent enough to write a- congratulatory address to 
the Swedish King. A peace followed, by the terms of 
which, several towns, and Leszna among them, were ih&de 
.over to Sweden; but when the King withdrew, the-' l*b$es: 
took up arms again, and Leszna, the headquarters' the' 
Protestants, the town in which the chief- of the Moravian 
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Last years at Amsterdam. 

and being prostrated by fever at Hamburg, he at length 
came to Amsterdam, where Lawrence De Geer, the son 
of his deceased patron, gave him an asylum. Here were 
spent the remaining years of his life in ease and dignity. 
Compassion for his misfortunes was united with veneration 
for his learning and piety. He earned a sufficient income 
by giving instruction in the families of the wealthy ; and by 
the liberality of De Geer he was enabled to publish a 
fine folio edition of all his writings on Education (1657). 
His political works, however, were to the last a source of 
trouble to him. His hostility to the Pope and the House 
,oi Hapsburg made him the dupe of certain “prophets” 
whose soothsayings he published as Lux in Tenebris. 
One of these, prophets, who had announced that the Turk 
was to take Vienna, was executed at Pressburg, and the 
Lux in Tenebris at the same time burnt by the hangman. 
Before the news of this disgrace reached Amsterdam, 
Comemus was no more. He died in the year 1671, at the 
advanced age of eighty, and with him terminated the office 
of Chief Bishop among the Moravian Brethren. 

§ 18. His long life had been full of trouble, and he saw 
little of the improvements he so earnestly desired and 
laboured after, but he continued, the struggle hopefully to 
the end. In his seventy-seventh year he 'wrote these 
memorable words.- “I thank God that I have all my life 

3een a man of aspirations. . . . For the longing after aood 

lowever it spring up in the heart, is always a rill flowing 
rom the Fountain of all good— from God. ”* Labouring in 


Comenius sought true foundation. 

this spirit he did not toil in vain, and the historians of 
education have agreed in ranking him among the most 
influential as well as the most noble-minded of the Re-; 
formers.. 


§ 19. Before Comenius, no one had brought the mind 
of a philosopher to bear practically on the subject of 
education. Montaigne and Bacon had advanced principles, 
leaving others to see to their application. A few able school- 
masters, Ascham, eg,, had investigated new methods, but 
had made success in teaching the test to which they 
appealed, rather than any abstract principle. Comenius 
was at once a philosopher who had learnt of Bacon, and 
a schoolmaster who had earned his livelihood by teaching 
the rudiments. Dissatisfied with the state of education as 
he found it, he sought for a better system by an examination 
of the laws of Nature. Whatever is thus established is 
indeed on an immovable foundation, and, as Comenius 
himself says, “not liable to any ruin.” It will hardly be 
disputed, when broadly stated, that there are laws of 
Nature which must be obeyed in dealing with the mind, 
as with the body. No doubt these laws are not so easily 
established in the first case as in the second,, nor can we 
find them without much “groping” and some mistakes; 
but whoever in any way assists or even tries to assist in 
the discovery, deserves our gratitude; and greatly are 
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Threefold life. Seeds of learning:, virtue, piety. 

we indebted to him who first boldly set about the task, and 
devoted to it years of patient labour. 

§ 20. Comenius has left voluminous , Latin writings. 
Professor Laurie gives us the titles of the books connected with 
education, and they are in number forty-two : so there must 
be much repetition and indeed retractation; for Comenius 
was always learning, and one of his last books was Ventilabrum 
Sapientice, sive sapienter sua retractandi Ars — i.e., “ Wisdom’s 
Winnowing-machine, or the Art of wisely withdrawing one’s 
own assertions.” We owe much to Professor Laurie, who 
has served as a ventilabrum and left us a succinct and clear 
account of the Reformer’s teaching. I have read little of 
the writings of Comenius except the German translation of 
the “ Great Didactic,” from which the following is taken. 

§ 21. We live, says Comenius, a threefold life— a 
vegetative, an animal, and an intellectual or spiritual. Of 
these, the first is perfect in the womb, the last in heaven. 
He is happy who comes with healthy body into the world, 
much more he who goes with healthy spirit out of it. 
According to the heavenly idea, man should (i) know' all 
thmgs; (2) should be master of all things, and of himself; 
(3) should refer everything to God. So that within us 
Nature has implanted the seeds of (1) learning, (2) virtue, 
and (3) piety. To bring these seeds to maturity is the 
object of education. All men require education, and God 
has made children unfit for other employments that they 
may have leisure to learn. 

§ 22. But schools have failed, and instead of keeping 
to the true object of education, and teaching the foundations" 
relations, and intentions of all the most important tilings, 
they have neglected even the mother tongue, and confined 
the teaching to Latin; and yet that has been so badly 
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taught, and so much time has been wasted over grammar 
rules and dictionaries, that from ten to twenty years are 
spent in .acquiring as much knowledge of Latin as is 
speedily acquired of any modern tongue, 

§ 23. The ' .cause' of this want of success is that . the," 
system does not follow Nature, Everything natural goes 

■ ■ smoothly and easily. There must therefore be no pressure. 

■■ Learning should come to children as swimming to fish, 

flying to birds, running to animals. As Aristotle says, the' 

! desire of knowledge is implanted in man: and the mind 
; grows as . the body does— by taking proper nourishment,/ 

■ not by being stretched on the rack. 

§24. If we; would .ascertain how teaching and learning"' 
hare to have good-' results,;. we . must look to ■ the , known, 
processes of: llfatdfe ■ -;and Art. ..A, man-, sows' seed, .and, it 
comes up ' he knows .. not ' how, but in sowing it he , must 
attend to the requirements of Nature. ■ ' Let us then look to 
Nature to find out how knowledge takes root In young 
minds. We find that Nature waits for the fit time. ■ Then, 

' too, she has prepared' : the -material before she glyes. it 
In our teaching we constantly run counter, to these prim 

■ ciples. of hers. We give instruction before the young minds';; 
are ready to receive it We give the form before the 
material. Words are taught before the things to which 
■they refer. When a; foreign tongue is to be ' taught, wef 
commonly give the form, i.e,, the grammatical rules, before-"; 
we give the material, the language, to which the rules;;;: 

; apply. ' We should begin with an author, or" properly K 



l ,8m m , w' ; prepared translation-book, and abstract rules should never 
AA/pV* L ‘. • come before the examples. • 1 : 

f ’lA’ ’ ' § 2 5 * Again, Nature begins each of her -works with its 

; I 8 u ■ , v inmost part. Moreover, die crude form- comes first, then 
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the elaboration of the parts. The architect, acting on this 
'/ principle, first makes a rough plan or model, and then, by 
degrees designs the details;, last of all he attends to the 
ornamentation. In teaching, then, let the Inmost part, 
i.e. } the understanding of the subject, come first; then let 
, the thing understood be used to exercise the memory, the 
speech, and the hands; and let every language, science, 

- and art be taught first in its rudimentary outline; then 
„ more completely with examples and rales ; finally, with 
exceptions and anomalies.. Instead of this, some teachers' 
are foolish enough to require "beginners to get up all the ' 
anomalies in Latin Grammar, and the dialects in Greek. - 

§ 26. Again, as Nature does nothing per saliilm , nor 
• halts ' - ; wben / she . has ; begun, the whole. ■ course. ■.. of ' studies 
should be arranged' in strict order, so that the. earlier' 
studies prepare the way For the later. Every year, every/, 

' month, every day and hour- even, should have its task' 
v, marked out beforehand, and the plan should be rigidly ■ 

' carried out Much loss is occasioned- by absence of boys • 
from school, and by changes in the instruction. Iron that 
might be wrought with one heating • .should not be allowed 
. to get cold, and be .heated over and over again. 

§ 27. Nature protects her work from injurious influences, 
so boys should be kept from injurious companionships and 
Looks. 

§ 28. In a chapter devoted - to the principles of easy 
teaching; Comenius lays down, among rules similar to the 
■foregoing, that children .will' learn if 'they are taught only 
what they have a desire to learn, with due regard to their 
age and, the method of instruction, and especially when 
everything is first-taught by means, '.of/ the : : . senses, C On this- 
point Comenius laid great stress, and he was the first who 
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Senses, Foster desire of knowledge. . 

did so. Education should proceed, he said, in the follow- 
ing order: -first, educate the senses, then the memory, then 
the intellect; last, of all the critical faculty. This is the 
order of Nature. The child first perceives through the 
senses. “ Nihil est in intellect u quod non firius fuerii in 
sensu . Everything in the intellect must have come through 
the senses.” These perceptions are stored in the memory, 
and called up- by the imagination.* By comparing one 
with another, the understanding forms general ideas, and 
at length the judgment decides between the false and the 
true. By keeping to this • order, Comenius believed it 
would be possible to make learning entirely pleasant to the 
pupils, however young. Here Comenius went even further 
than the Jesuits. They wished to make learning pleasant,, 
.but despaired of doing this except by external influences, 
emulation and the like. Comenius did not neglect external 
means to make the road to learning agreeable. Like the 
Jesuits, he would have short school-hours, and would make 
great use of praise and blame, but 'be did not depend, as 
they did almost exclusively, on emulation. He would have 
the desire of learning fostered in every possible way- — by 
parents, by teachers, by school buildings and apparatus, by 
the subjects themselves, by. the method of teaching them, 
and lastly, by the public authorities. (i) The parents 
must praise learning and learned men, must show children 
beautiful books, &c., must treat the teachers .with great 
respect. (2) The teacher must be kind and fatherly, he 
must distribute praise and reward, and must always, where 
it is possible, give the children something to look at (3) ' 
The school buildings must be light, airy, and cheerful, and 


Compare Mulcaster, suj>ra t p. 94. 




well furnished with apparatus, as pictures, maps, models, 
collections of specimens. (4) The subjects taught must 
not be too hard for the learner’s comprehension, and the 
f more entertaining parts of them must be especially dwelt 
upon. {5) The method must be natural, and everything 
that is not essential to the subject or is beyond the pupil 
must be , omitted. Fables and allegories should be intro- 
..duced, and enigmas given for the pupils to guess. (6) 
The authorities must appoint public examinations and 
reward merit 

§ 29, Nature helps herself in various ways, so the 
pupils should have every assistance given them. It should 
■ ' especially be made clear what the pupils are to learn, and 
how they should learn it. 

vy § '30. The pupils should be punished for offence's ■ 
against morals only. If they do not learn, the fault is with 
'' the teacher. 

§ 31. One of Comenius’s most distinctive principles 
was; that there should no longer be “ mfelix divprtium 
rerum et verborum , the wretched divorce of words from 
things ” (the phrase, I think, is Campanella’s), but that 
knowledge of things and words should go together. This, 
together with his desire of submitting everything to the 
pupil’s senses, would have introduced a great change into 
the course of instruction, which was then, as it has for the 
most part continued, purely literary. We should learn, says 
Comenius, as much as possible, not from books, but from 
the great book of Nature, from heaven and earth, from oaks 
and beeches. 

§ 32. When languages are to be learnt, he would have 
them taught separately. Till the pupil is from eight io ten 
years old, he should be instructed only in the mother** 


Languages.-'.' ;System of schools., * 

tongue, and "about ..things/ Then other languages can be 
: acquired in about a year each 3 Latin (which is to- be 
studied more thoroughly) in about two years: Every 
language must be learnt by use rather than by rules, ie., it 
must be learnt by hearing, reading and re-reading, tram 
scribing, attempting imitations in writing and orally, and 
by using the language in conversation. Rules assist and 
confirm practice, but they must come after, not before it 
The' first exercises in a language should take for their 
subject, something of which, the sense is already 'known, , so 
that the mind may be. fixed on- the words and' their ■ connec- 
tions..^ The Catechism and' Bible History may be used for 
this purpose. 

§ 33. Considering the classical authors not suited to 
boys’ understanding, and not, fit for the education of 
Christians, Comenius'. proposed' writing a , set of / Latin ' 
manuals for the different stages 'between childhood and, 
.-manhood; these were to he called “Vestibuliim,” “ Jaiiua,”''' 
“ Palatium” or “Atrium/ 7 “Thesaurus.” " The “Vestibujum,” : 
“ Janua,” and “Atrium.” were really carried out , 

. § 34. In Comenius’s scheme there were to be four 
kinds of schools for a .perfect educational courslb 
the mother’s breast for infancy ; 2nd, the public vernacular 
school for children, to which all should be sent from six :,, 
years old till twelve ; 3rd, the Latin school or Gymnasium ; 
4th, residence at a University and travelling, to complete ' ! 
.the course. The public schools were, to be for all classes ■ 
alike, and for girlsf as well as boys. ' tri 





: p is or, to say something particularly on this subject, 
sufficient reason be given why the '.weaker sex \seguior sexi 
the later or following sex, is his phrase, borrowed from Apti 
though the phrase is usually translated the inferior- sex, it see: 
been chosen by Comenius to avoid that implication] should 
shut out from liberal studies whether in the native tongue or 
^ For equally are they God’s image ; equally are they partakers 
and of the Kingdom to come equally are they furnished w 
, agile and capable of wisdom, yea, often beyond our sex • . 
them is there a possibility of attaining high distinction, inasmu 
have often been employed by God Himself lor the government o 
the bestowing of wholesome counsels; on Kings and Princes, tl 
-of medicine and other things useful to the human race, nay 
prophetical office, and the rattling reprimand of Priests and 
[etiam ad propheticmn munus, et increpandos Sacerdotes Episc 
:are the words:; and as the treatise was prepared for the press 
one detects a reference, by the Moravian Brother in Polan 
recent fame of Tennv Geddas nf . 'isrC-i it: . - v 
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figure of the earth and motion of stars* &c., physics and 
geography, especially of native land; 12th, general know- 
ledge of arts and handicrafts. 

§ 36. Each school was to be divided into six classes,, 
corresponding to the six years the pupil -should spend in it 
The hours of work were to be, in school, two hours in the 
■ morning and two in the afternoon, with nearly the same 
amount of private study In the morning the mind and 
memory were to ■ be exercised, in the afternoon the hands 
and voice,. Each. class was to have its proper lesson-book 
written expressly .. for it, so as to contain everything that 
class had to learn. When a lesson was to be got by heart 
from the book, the. teacher was first to read it to the class, 
explain it, and re-read it; the boys then to. read it aloud by 
turns till one of them offered to repeat.it without book ; 
.the others were to do the same as soon as. they were able, 
till all had' repeated it. This lesson was then to be worked 
.over again as a writing lesson, &c. . In the higher forms . of 
■the vernacular school a modern language was to be taught 
and duly practised. 

§ 37. Here we see a regular school course projected 
which differed essentially from the only complete school 
oourse still earlier, that of the Jesuits. In education 
Comenius was immeasurably in advance of Loyola and' 
Aquaviva. Like the great thinkers, Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
-who most resemble him, he thought of the development of 
the child from its birth ; and in a singularly wise little book, 
called Schola materni gremii, or “ School of the Mother's'. 
Breast/’ he has given advice for bringing up children to the 
age of six.* 

* Translated by Daniel Benham as The School of Infancy, London, 

1858- ■ 
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Comemus and the Kindergarten. 

g 3%. Very interesting are the hints here given, in 
which we get the first approaches to Kindergarten training. 
Comenius saw that, much as their elders might do to 
develop children’s powers of thought and expression, “ yet 
children of the same age and the same manners and habits 
are of greater service still. When they talk or play 
together, they sharpen each other more effectually ; for the 
one does not surpass the other in depth of invention, and. 
there is among them no assumption of superiority of the 
one over the other, only love, candour, free questionings 


— » oe “linking of the intercourse of children 

companion is present ; Froebel made more of the verv 
arse when their thoughts and actions are led by some- 
died how to lead them. Children constantly want help 
1 e 7 n , m amusia S themselves. On the other hand, it is 
ofmortals wi to can give help enough and no more 
may sometimes be cultivated by “a little wholesome 


“ Early fruit is useful for the day, but will not keep ; whereas 
late fruit may be kept all the year. ' As some natural 
capacities would fly, as it were, before the sixth, the fifth, or 
even the fourth year, yet it will be beneficial rather to 
restrain than permit this ; but very much worse to enforce 
it.” “ It is safer that the brain be rightly consolidated before 
it begin to sustain labours: in a little child the whole 
bregma is scarcely closed and the brain consolidated 
within the fifth or sixth year. It is sufficient, therefore, for 
this age to comprehend spontaneously, imperceptibly and 
as it were in play, so much. as is employed in the domestic 
circle ” (iA chap. xi). 

§ 40. One disastrous tendency has always shown , itself 
in the schoolroom — the tendency to sever all connection; 
between studies in the schoolroom and life outside. The 
young pack away their knowledge . as it were in water-tight 
compartments, where it may lie conveniently till the 
scholastic voyage is over and it; /can .be/again^|hshipped.* 
Against this tendency many great teachers have striven, 
and none more vigorously than Comenius. Like Pestalozzi 
he sought to resolve everything into its simplest elements, 
and he finds the commencements before the school age. 
In the School of Infancy he says (speaking of rhetoric), 
“ My aim is to shew, although this is" not generally attended 
to, that the roots of all sciences and arts in every instance 


# Comical and at the same time melancholy results follow, in' an 
elementary school, where the children “took up” geography for the 
Inspector, I once put some questions about St. Paul at Rome. ;; I asked 
in .what country Rome was, but nobody seemed to have heard of such If 
place. It’s; geography I- said I, and some twenty" ■ hinds.' • wentppi^ 
directly-:;' their owners now answered : quite readily, “ In 'Italy.**;'' ''fflll 
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■ Be ginnings in Geography, History, &c, 

anse as early as in ihe tender age, 'anc 
( foundations it is neither impossible nor 
whole superstructure to be laid ; provided 
act^ reasonably with a reasonable creature 
principle he applies in his chapter, 
ought to be accustomed to an active life 
employment ” (chap. vij). In the fourth an 
• powers are to be drawn out in mechanical 
: , efforts, in drawing and writing, in music, 

. geometry,, and dialectics. For arithmetic 
liith, or sixth year, it will be sufficient if tl 

■ twenty ; and they may be taught to play at “ 

, In geometry they may learn in the fourth 
'lines, what are squares, what are circles;’ 

■ measures*— foot, pint, quart, &c., and j * 

to measure and weigh for themselves, 
are , found for other sciences such as 
geography, history, economics, and politi 
■of geography will be during 
thenceforward, wl 
. their, cradles and their 
As this | 

a held is, what 


(viijV 6, p. 46). 
“ How children 
e and perpetual 
id fifth year their; 
t or architectural 
% w arithmetic, 
:n the fourth, 
hey count up to 
odd and even.” . 

1 year what are ; 
also the usual ; 
soon 'they'' should tty 
Similar beginnings 
physics, astronomy, 
!CS * is The elements- , 
the course of the first year and 
hen children begin to distinguish between 
± mother’s bosom” (vj, 6, p. -A 
geographical knowledge extends, they discover “ what 

'\Zn Zt * mr ' Untain ’ forest > meadow, river” (i v , g, 
The beginning of history will be, to be able to 

Jear^* W (I ) 38 ^ yeSterda * what Gently, what a 
^ 4I ‘ In th is book Comenius is cafeful to provide 

■pA .■ A talent for History may be $ai 
inheritance. In a certain, sense 'all : 
memory written quite full of annals 
curiously historical Most men, y 0 
narrate. ” (Carlyle on History, , Misc 


us,.' as our ' chief 
Is not every 
very speech ; h 
speak only ;to 
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Drawing:. Education for all. 


children with occupation for “ mind and hand” (v, 10 n x 8 ' 
Drawing is to be practised by all. “ It matters not,” says 
Comemus, “ whether the objects be correctly drawn or 
otherwise provided that they afford delight Jo the mind. ”* 
b 42. We see then that this restless thinker considered 

L h ! “i” “ 7 * of * “ from the cradle to 

maturity ; and we cannot doubt that Raumer is right in 

saying, « 1 he influence of Comenius on subsequent thinkers 
and workers m education, especially on the Methodizes is 
incalculable.” (Gesch. d. R, ij, •« Comenius,” § xo ) ’ 

Before we think of his methods and school books, let us 
nquire what he did for education .that has proved to be on 
a solid foundation and “not liable #any ruin.” 

\ 43 \ He was tlle first to reach a standpoint which was 
and perhaps always will be above the heads of “ the practical 
uen, and demand education for ail, “We design for all 
f ° t have been born human beings, general instmctS to 
fit th em f0 r everything human. They must, therefore as 
far as possible be taught together, so that they may mutually 
draw each other out, enliven and stimuLe Of Z 
mother-tongue school’ the end and aim ,,I! be that ** 
the youth of both sexes between the sixth and the twelfth 
or thirteenth years be taught those things which wm be 
useful to them all their life lor^f 11 


South Kcnsiagtoiij which controls the drtwino- ^ *n* 

drerij says precisely the opposite, and prescribes i i • ! ^ 

winch, though it may give manual 7? 1 d ° f arawin & 

delight” to the m indh chill “ 10 adUitS ’ d0eS not "riotd 

« f 10mi ’nes ,, ti 

!! U T- S jUVentUS - UtriUSqUe SeX “ Sl iWra “M m 2um U et“ut' qUe eri!, 

»en decunnm terliam, ea cddoceatu. 



COMENIUS. 


~ ^ we Clten ft ear controversies between the 

men of sctence and the ministers of religion. It Tas fe 
beyond my intention as it is beyond my -abilities tr, hv 
ow far the antithesis between religion and science is alrue 
one 1 but our subject sometimes forces us to observe tS 
e ion and science often bring thinkers by different paths 

■ recognise dj: 
ssr vafe 

MoToZ Z mSterWh0 r S alSOan ent busiast for science 

nationariestrictions, ZltZZus ifa ^ 

expressing freely and without bil what bo" IT™ ** 

gentle and simple, rich and poor, btys'tjd n r J ^ ^ 

towns and small, down to the country villages And ? 
reason. Every one whn te , ages- And this 

this intent— that he should be t ^ man b ® mg is born with 
reasonable creature ruling over the o'?” 1311 emg ’ that i ®’ a 
ing the likeness of hi M aker ?^ 2 features and bear- 

This sounds to me nobler than' thimf " * ^ 

and the French Revolution' <- Iterances of Rousseau 

* back „„ ”“ a “ L “ le * ■ 

Even Bishop Baler , century after (£' c * ll,n S-”' 

SO firm a ground, though he lays it le “ us har <% takes 
° layb “ d °Wn that “ children 


I quote this Latin from the excellent 
5b - m ,^uisson , s Dktionnain. j t 3 * s 

m anI!, rdS ' Unfortunate >y the write; 
mand , not give fte ffieans rf ^ 

LZtW 1 W seen except in th. 
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Bp. Butler on Educating’ the Poor. 


have as much right to some proper education as to’havl 
their lives preserved.”^ 

§ 44. The first man who demanded training for everv 
human being because he or she was a human being must 
always .be thought of with respect and gratitude by all who 
care either for science or religion. It has taken us 2 c 0 
years to reach the standpoint of Comenius; but we have 
reached it, or almost reached it at last, and when we have 

■ ThT g °, h0ld 0f the ldea we are not likeJ y to lose it again. 
The only question is whether we shall not go on and in the, - 

for riS 66 T C0me f ius that Primary school shall be 

Z Jit P T f At present the Poetical men, in 

England especially, have things all their own way ; but their 

bonbon is and must b e very limited. They have already had 
out that “training up chiidreh is a veiv difSt liL r P P °T 

\ W - ^ 

t?m?i7 £hat t burd r so entireiy nw “ that 

ZZASXis: :sz y / ol,owed and ^ » 

no longer be open to the sarcasm of “the forejn friend^ “ff 

fad ev e ^ Mng t fa at should be D £oLl e “ e S^rain°quoS T 

bonnenschein. The Old Code *as In force.) 7 ^ ^ , ; 
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Comeoixis and Bacon. 

ves to many things which their predecessor: 
‘quite impracticable— indeed impossible.’ 
xessors m like manner get accustomed tc 
impossible” things, this scheme of Comenius amona 


to adjust themseh 

declared to be “■ 

1 May not their sue 
" other “ 
them? 

§ 45 * The champioj 
Comenius as one of th 


ways recognised 
Bacon had just 
:ific spirit which had at length re- 
spirit dominant at the Renascence, 
oin all that had been thought and 
; ht t0 Mature herself. Comenius 
e of “ the noble Verulam, who ” 
sam ne,_ » has given us the true key of Nature. ‘ ' ' 

with this key, Comenius would unlock the door 
treasure-house for himself. “ It grieved me,” he 
^ saw most noble, Verulam pi 
key of Nature, but not to ope 
shewing us by a few examples i 
and leave. [i.e., leaving] the res 
and inductions continued for 
thought that by the light of the 
Bible, he might advance faster, 
as well as the old pliilosophei 
Why then do we not cast about 
as well as they ? Why should - 
of any other master rather than 
do we not, I say 
stead of dead j 
things and with 
can tell us. If we 
the Maker of Nature 
&ce to NoJurall Ph T ' 


Furnished 
of the 
says, “that 
esenr us indeed with a true 
n the secrets of Nature, only 
low they were to be opened, 
>t to depend on observations 
several ages.” Comenius 
senses, of reason, and of the 
“ F or what ? Are not we 
:rs placed in Nature’s garden ? 
our eyes, nostrils, and ears 
we ‘learn the works of Nature 
1 of fhese our senses ? Why 
living book of the world in- 
apers ? In it we may contemplate more 
greater delight and profit than any one 
‘ have anywhere need of an interpreter, 

. 1S tile best interpreter Himself.” (Pre- 
hitosophk refjnmd. English trans., 1651.) 



COMEXIUS. 



• '>' • things are involved in this so-called 

, “ •’ First, Cornenhis would fix tr,. mind of learners 

IBS^T '" 1 ' 1 °*^ eCCS ' Sccon <%» he would have them acquire 

^heir~nox^SHHBHfel ' dre ’ v the corollary that the 

From these " ! kvrni!! - and literature must 

vast accumulation i c h th e . .* , , . 

be thrown overboard w ** * ^ ^ ^ 

§ 47- The demand »«*»*««** 

best formulated by one of the 6 . her , Ibkjr " iUot m the h od 5’ 
Milton. * Because., out understand! 
found itself but on sensible things, nor w , ^ 
the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by orderly 3 . n 
conning over the' visible and inferior creature, the same r 
method is necessarily to be followed in all discreet teaching.” 

{To Hart lib) ' Its material surroundings then are to be the ' 
subjects on which the mind' of the child must.be fixed.,. 

This being settled, Coiiienius demands that the child's, 
knowledge shall not be verbal but real realism, knowledge 
derived at first hand through the senses.* 

§ 48 . On this subject Comenius may speak for himself : 

“The ground of this business is, that sensual objects [we 
now say sensible : why not sensuous f] be rightly presented 
to the senses, for fear they may not be received. I say, and 
say it again aloud, that this last is the foundation of all the 
rest: because we can neither act nor speak wisely, unless ~ 


* “ . Adhuc sub judice lis est.” I find the editor of an American 
educational paper brandishing in the face of an opponent as a quotation 
.from' Professor N. A. Calkins 5 “ Ear and Voice Training 55 : “The 
senses are the only powers by which children can gain the elements of 
knowledge ; and until these have been trained to act, no definite know- 
ledge can be acquired . 55 ; But Calkins says, “act, under direction of 

the mind.” y'.'A.; ■ 
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___ Error of Neglecting the Senses. 

we first rightly understand all the things which are to be 
done and whereof we have to speak. Now there is nothin? 
m the understanding which was not before in the sense! 

nd therefore to exercise the senses well about the riVht 
perceiving the differences of things will be to lay the grounds 
for all wisdom and all wise discourse and all discreefac lions 
m ones course of life. _ Which, because it is commonly 
neglected m Schools, and the things that are to be learned 
are offered to scholars without their being understood or 
being rightly presented to the senses, it cometh to pass that 
the work of teaching and learning goeth heavily onward and 
affordeth little benefit.” (Preface to Orbis Pictus, Foole's 
trans. A.D. 1658.) ’ 0016 Z 

^' nhnut int0 any metaphysical discussion, 
f al1 a « ree that a vast amount of impressions come 
to children through the senses, and that it is by the exercise 
of the senses that they learn most readily. As Cowewus 
says: “The senses (being the main guides of childhood 
because therein the mind doth not as yet raise up it self to an 
abstracted contemplation of things) evermore seek their 
own objects; and if these be away, they grow dull and 
wry themselves hither and thither ottt of 'a .vearinfss' „f 
themselves : but when their objects are present, they grow 
merry, wax lively, and willingly suffer themselves to be 

{P tn n 7 °\ tb ru- tm the thing be sufficiently discerned.” 

(P. to Orbis.) Ihis truth lay at the root of most of the 

methods of Pestalozzi ; and though it has had little effect 
on teaching in England (where for the word anschauluh 

SZIZ'S: Zf - <» • 

when he F ° r , C 1 hl ? dren tben Comenius gave good counsel 
when he would have their senses exercised on the wm-M 


, about them. But after all, whatever may be thought of the 
^ proposition that all knowledge comes through the senses, 

, we must not ignore what is bequeathed to us, , both in science 
and in literature. Comenius says: “And now I beseech 
you let this be our business that the schools may cease to 
persuade and begin, to demonstrate ; cease to dispute and 
begin to look ; cease lastly to believe and begin to know . 

' For that Aristotellical maxim 1 Disceniem oportei credere, , A 
.'learner must believe/ is as tyrannical as it is dangerous ; - so 
also is that same Pythagorean * Ipse dixit , The Master has 
said it/ Let no mair be. compelled to swear to his Master's 
words, but let the things themselves constrain the intellect” 
(P. to Nat. Phil Ri) But the things themselves will not 
: take us far. Even in* Natural Science we need teachers, for 
' Science is not reached through the senses but through the 1 
intellectual grasp- of .knowledge which has been accumulating 
. for centuries. If the education of times past has neglected 
the senses, we must not .d'8%and that ■ the education of the : 
future should care for senses only. There is as yet 
little danger of our thinking too much of physical education ; 
but we sometimes hear reformers talking as if the true ideal 
were sketched in “Locksley Hall 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shall run,. 
Catch the wild goat by. the hair, and, hurl their lances in the sun,;' 
Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows of the brooks ; 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books.” 


re seems, however, still some reason for counting “the 
barbarian lower than the Christian child.” And the 
reason is that, we are “the heirs of all the ages.” Our 
must enable every child to enter in some measure 
on his' inheritance ; and not a few of our most precious heir- 



, ; . iouua not only in scientific discoveries but 

science 'are fpf to'd^ ? wWch the votaries of 

truth was til" des P Ise as “miserable books.” This 

Wie * **"« 

the products of the genius of past 

t 2 '- In hls da y ther e was a violent - 

Renascence passion for literature, and Comen', 'Js 
en me y banish from education thl only 2 ! 
were then important, the. “heathen ” 
and Rome. “Our most learned 
among the theologians take from 
blood and life < 
other heathens.” 

: f$F Cicero . and ' 
temporaries at first 
'Linguarum. 
knowledge 


a half-hearted way 
ages.” (Laurie's C. % p. 
reaction from the 

— 3 would 

iratures which 
literatures of Greece 
men >” says he, “even 
Christ only the mask : the 
they draw from Aristotle and a crowd of 

vSf , PaUlSen ’ S PP- 3«, ff.) So 

du he would substitute, and his con- 

ButlZr? WiliiDg t0 acce - ut > janua 
, h there ma y he much more “ real ” 
t the classics have L J&y.' 


nAat do you learn from 
What do you learn from a cooker 
that you did not know before, ij 
therefore put the wretched cooker 
tion than the divine poen 
knowledge, of which a mi 
advancing steps on the sa 
that is, exercise and expans 
with the infinite, where ev, 
upward a step ascending 
mysterious altitudes above t 
first to last carry you further on the 
you one foot above your ancient levt 

s epm power is a flight, is a„ ^ 

9X4 “ M “'" 1 “ » 


Nothing at all. 
new, something 
But . would you 
on a higher level of estima- 
What you owe to Milton is not any 

1:T; T T items are bat a million Of 

earthly level ; what you oive ;= 
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coafENiirs. 

Literature and Science. 

which in its Intensity resembLTth- m ^ ^ ° f thingS 
literature There is i o ra , • , Rtnat,cence passion for 

only the trutTwe *"* ^ W 

satisfied, not bywords but tJ’ f 1S Cravin S must be 
which the physL?/ e ont that domain 

of words «;;S?f dbe “ the stu dy 
by young or old As M. th f ’, deed cannot be, either 

r - **4 

the education of the mainrln, n r T f hief piace 1I! 

portant thing out Gf *thdr aaouS-S ^ ° nS in> 
human nature.' ” * the ..constitution of 

“We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love 

: 

: become almost proverbial shows that’-> " ^ have 

the general consciousness. Whatever t <^ n ®ends itself to 
acquire, it will have little effect „ knowledge we may 
‘‘relate it” (again * nse\S h °° A !* ^ we can 

sense of conduct and our sense of beamy” ^ 

America. « Literature and Science ”t ? , '» 

our sense for these, “ the humanitl 1» '° ng as « e retain 

wemayhavenoindi„ation^S<! m a J Saf !- Milton 

shall not cease to value many of th * ° em J anuas / J but we 
of Coraenius was su pposed Z £££*£? "» 

Comemus was saved from this consequence of v** ^ knmln S to read. 

Christianity. He valued the study of the S!? S ® by Ws fery ™‘ 

V of the Bible as highly as the R* 


COMEN I US. 


m 

. G.*s iise^'of Analogies.: ' : 

§51. “Analogies are good for illustration* not for 
proof.” If Comenius bad accepted this caution* he would 
have escaped much useless labour, and might have had a 
better foundation for his rules than fanciful applications of 


nascence scholars valued the study of the classics, though for a very 
different reason. He cared for the Bible not as literature, ' but as the 
' highest authority on the problems of existence. Those who, like 
: : Matthew Arnold, may attribute to it far less authority may still treasure 
it as literature, while those who - despise literature ■ and recognise no 
authority above things would limit us to the curriculum' of the ££ . ficole 
Modele ” and care for natural science only. 

In this country we are fortunately able to advocate some reforms 
which were suggested by the. realism of Comenius without incurring any 
suspicion of rejecting Ms Christianity. It is singular to. see .how the 
highest authorities of to-day — men conversant with the subject on the 
. side of practice as well as theory— hold precisely the language which 
practical men have been wont to laugh at as ££ theoretical nonsense” 
ever since the days of Comenius. • A striking instance will be found in 
a lecture by the Principal of the Battersea Training College (Rev, Canon 
Daniel) as reported in Educational Times, July, 1889. Compare what 
Comenius said {supra p. 151) with the following : <£ Children are not 

sufficiently required to use their senses. They are allowed to observe 
by deputy. They look at Nature through the spectacles of Books, and 
through the eyes of the teacher, but do not observe for themselves. It 
might b'e expected that in object lessons and science lessons, which are 
specially intended to cultivate the observing faculty, this fault would be 
avoided, but I fc do not find that .such' is the case. I often hear lessons on 
■ objects that are not object lessons at all. The object is not allowed to 
speak for itself, eloquent though it is, and capable though it is of adapt- 
ing Its teaching to the youngest- child, who interrogates it, , The, teacher 
buries it- under. a heap of words'- and second-hand statements, thereby- 
converting the object lesson into a verbal lesson and throwing away 
golden opportunities of forming the scientific habit of mind, . Now- 
mental science teaches us that our. knowledge of the sensible qualities of 
the material world can come to us only through our senses, and through 
the right senses If we had no senses we should know nothing about ; 
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Ti^^tadtoand Label-studies. 

A T' of eduction from Nature ; but instead 

S constit ution and nature of man, and 

the material world at all , if we had a 

from a whole class of facts ; if we had as knowk dge would he 
the inhabitants of Sinus in o ui ' cannot compen sate for 

proportionated greater t cicerQ would not explain to a deaftnan 

■sensations. Tne eioqae , , - Yet X have frequently 

what music is, or to a-blind nmn i J Th ey have taught 
seen teachers wholly taep s3 , v not> and ears that heard not, 

and elates that tasted not, and skins that felt 



not, and muscles that wouiauubw^ ^ ^ They have 

the words out of Natu e to the object itself.”- 

bought it derogatory^ H ‘ Mr. Thos. M. Balliet in a paper 

T f fS l"r ,r " —r -th Nov 

Lth.rdcg.,, wr ,tould «dr »*» “ <W. 

w ” e ,h ' , ”” E "T°", 

I hlobiects offhought and not with words merely, we must not 
wuh the ohjec & of ^ will differ from the practical. 

When brought into the schoolroom the thing must be divested of details 
and —dings, and used to give a conception ot cr.e of - mass. Fhe 
fir tree of the schoolboy cannot be the fir tree of the wood-cutter. 1 he 
“boiler” becomes a cylinder subject to internal or external press in . 
Tt is rot the thin* that the engine-driver knows will burn ami o im - 
* '£££*. and looseln its join »d be 11 He to bur •- 

Mr C H. Benton on “Practical and Theoretical .raming uw< 


. Cl if M- fit#* 
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' ; Unity of Knowledges. : ; 

taking that as the basis of his theory, .he watches the life of 
.birds, the growth of trees, or the quiet influence of the sun, 
and thus substitutes for the nature of man nature without 
; man (die objective JVaiur), And yet by*. Nature he under- 
stands that first and primordial state to which , as to our 
, original [idea] we should be restored, and by the voice of 
Nature he understands the universal Providence of God or 
.the ceaseless influence of the Divine Goodness working all 
in all, that is, leading every creature to the state ordained 
for it The vegetative and animal life in Nature is according 
to Comenius himself not life at all in its highest sense, but 
the only true life is the intellectual or spiritual life . of Man, 
No doubt.. in the two lower, kinds of life certain analogies 
may be found for the higher;, but nothing can be less, 
/worthy of reliance and less scientific than a .method which 
draws its principles for the higher life from what has been 
observed in the lower.” (A. Vogel's Gesck d. JPadagogik 
als Wissenschaft , p. 94.) 

§52. This seems to me judicious criticism ; but what-; 
ever mistakes he may. have made Comenius, like Froebel. 
long after him, strove after a ' higher unity which should 
embrace knowledge of every kind. The connexion of 
knowledges (so constantly overlooked in the schoolroom) 
was always in his thoughts. “ We see that the branches of a 
tree cannot live unless they all alike suck their juices from # 
a common trunk with common roots. And can we hope 
that the branches of Wisdom can be torn asunder with safety 
to their life, that is to truth? Can one be a Natural Philosopher 


■ toth Nov., .1888). The school knowledge of things no less than of 
words may easily be over-valued. It should be given not for itself but 
•to excite interest and draw out the powers of the mind. 
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Janua Linguarum* 

in words and things, Comenius determined to write a book 
for carrying it oat. Just then there fell into his hands a book 
which a less open-minded man might have thrown aside on 
account of its origin, for it was written by the bitter foes and 
persecutors of the Bohemian Protestants, by the Jesuits. But 
Comenius says truly, “ I care not whether I teach or whether. 
I learn, 5J and he gave a marvellous proof of this by adopting 
the linguistic method of the Jesuits" Janua LinguarumJ 


* As far as my experience goes there are few men capable both, of 
teaching and being taught, and of these rare beings Comenius was a 
noble example. The passage in which he acknowledges his obligation 
to the Jesuits’ Jamm is a striking proof of his candour and open- 
mindedness. 

As an experiment in language-teaching this Janua is a very interesting : 
book, and will be well worth a note. From Augustin and Alois de 
Backer’s Bibliothtyue des Ecrivains de la C. de Jesus, .1 learn that the 
author William Bath or Bathe [Latin Bateus] was born in Dublin in 
1564, and died in Madrid in 2614. “ A? brief introduction to the skill ;; 

. of song as set forth- by William Bathe, gent.” is attributed to him ; but ■ 
we know nofchingof his torigih or occupation, ti li-he entered on thejesultj 
noviciate at Tournai in 1 596. Either before or after this “he ran” as 
he himself tells us “the pleasant race of study” at Beauvais. After 
studying. at Padua he was sent. as Spiritual Father .'to- the Irish College 
at Salamanca. Here, according to C. Sommervogel he wrote two 
-Latin books. He also designed the Janua Linguarum, and carried out 
the plan with the help of the other members of the college. The book 
was published at Salamanca “ apnd de Cea Tesa”-i6n. 4° 'Four 
years afterwards an edition with English version added was published in 
London edited by Wm. Welde. I have never seen the Spanish version, 
but a copy of Welde’s edition (wanting title page) was bequeathed to me 
by a friend honoured by all English-speaking students of education, 
Joseph Payne. The Janua must have had great success in this country, 
and soon had other editors. In an old catalogue I have seen il Jamm 
Lingmrum Quadri Unguis , or a Messe of Tongues, Latine, English, 
French, Spanish, neatly served up together for a wholesome repast to 
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■ The Jesuits’ Janos. 

This “Noah's Ark for words,” treated in a series of proverbs 
of all kinds of subjects, in such a way as to introduce in a 
natural connection every common word in the Latin lan- 
guage. “ The idea,” says Comenius, “was better than the 


the worthy curiositie of the studious, sm. 4to, Matthew Lowndes, 1617.” 
This must have been the early edition of Isaac Kabrecht. I have his 
44 Janua Linguarum Silinguis. Argentina {Sir ass burg), 1630,” and in 
the Preface he says that the first English edition came out in 1615, and 
that he had added a French version and published the book at London 
in four languages in 1617. I have seen “ sixth edition 1627,” also pub- 
Hshed by Lowndes, and edited “ opera I. H. (John Harmar, called in 
Catalogue of British Museum * Rector of Ewhurst, } Scholse Sancti Albani 
Magistri primarii.” Harmar, X think, suppressed , all mention of the 
author of the book, but he kept the title. This seems to have been 
altered by the celebrated Scioppius who published the book as Pascasii 
Grosippi Mercurius bilinguis . 

This Jesuits’ Janua is one of the most interesting experiments in 
language teaching I ever met with. Bathe and his co-adjutors collected 
as they believed all the common root words in. the Latin language ; and ' 
these they worked up into 1,200 short sentences in the form of proverbs. 
After the sentences follows a short Appendix Dc ambigms of which 
the following is a specimen : “ Duni malum coraedis juxta malum navis, 
de malo commisso sub malo vetita xneditare. While thou eatest an 
apple near the mast of a ship, think of the evil committed under the 
forbidden apple tree.” An alphabetical index of all the Latin words is 
then given, with the number of the sentence in which the word occurs. 

Prefixed to this Janua we find some introductory chapters in which the 
problem : What is the best way of learning a foreign language ? is con- 
sidered and some advance made towards a solution. “The body of every 
language consistetli of four- principal members — words, congnuty, 
phrases, and elegancy. The dictionary sets down the words, grammar 
the congruities. Authors the phrases, and Rhetoricians (with their 
figures) the elegancy. 'We call phrases the proper forms or peculiar 
manners of speaking which every Tongue bath.” (Chap. 1 ad J) 


M 
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C. adapts Jesuits’ Janua. 

execution. Nevertheless, inasmuch as they (the Jesuits) 
were the prime inventors, we thankfully acknowledge it, no? 
will we upbraid them with those errors they have committed,” 
(Preface to Anchoran’s trans. of Janua.) 

§ 56. The plan commended itself to Cornenius on various 
grounds. . First, he' had a notion of giving an outline of all 
knowledge before anything was taught in detail. Next, he 


Hitherto, says Bathe, ..there have been in use, only two ways of learning 
a language, * 4 regular, -such as is grammar, to observe the corigriiities 
and; irregular such as is the common use of learners, by reading and. 
speaking in vulgar tongues.” The “ regular ” way is more certain, the. 
4 4 irregular ” is easier. ' So Bathe' has planned a middle way which is to 
. combine the advantages of the other two. . The 4 4 congruities ” are learnt 
regularly by the grammar. Why are not: the 64 words” ' learned regularly; 
by the dictionary? 1st, Because the Dictionary contains many useless' 
■words ; 2nd, because- compound words- may be' known from the ■ root 
words without special learning; 3rd, because words as they stand in the 
Dictionary bear no sense and so cannot be remembered. By the use of 
this Janua all these objections will be avoided. Useful words arid root 
words only are given, and they are worked up into sentences 4 * easy to 
be remembered.” And with the exception of a few little words such as 
et, in 3 qui, sum>fio no word occurs a second time ; thus, says Bathe, 
Hie labour of learning the language will be lightened and * £ as it was 
much more easy .to have known all the living creatures by often looking 
into Noe’s Ark, wherein was a selected couple of each kind, than by 
travelling over all the world until a roan should find here and there a 
creature of each kind, even in the same manner will all the words be 
far more easily learned by use of these sentences than by hearing, speak- 
ing or' reading until a man do accidentally meet with every particular 
word.” (Proeme adf) 44 We hope no man will be so ingrateful as 
not to think this work very profitable,” says the author. For ray own 
part I feel grateful for such an earnest attempt at 4 4 retrieving of the 
curse of Babylon,” but I cannot show my gratitude by declaring 4 this 
work very profitable.” The attempt to squeeze the greater part of a 
language into 1,200 short sentences could produce nothing better than, 
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Anclioran’s edition of C/s Janua. 


could by such a book- connect the teaching about simple 
things with instruction in the Latin words which applied to 
them. And thirdly, he hoped by this means to give such a 
complete Latin vocabulary as to render the use of Latin easy 
for all requirements of modern society. He accordingly 
wrote a short account of things in general, which he put in 
the form of a dialogue, and this he published in Latin and 
German at Leszna in 1531. The success of this work, as 
we have already seen, was prodigious. No doubt the spirit 
which animated Bacon was largely diffused among educated 
men in all countries, and they hailed the appearance of a 
■ book which called the youth from the study of old philo- 
• sophica! ideas to observe the facts around them. 

. § 57, The countrymen of Bacon were not backward 
in adopting the new work, as the following, from the title- 
page of a volume in the British Museum, will ..show : “ The 
Gate of Tongues Unlocked' and Opened ; or else, a Seminary ' 
or Seed-plot of all Tongues and Sciences. That is, a short 
way of teaching and thoroughly learning, within a yeare and 
a half at the furthest, the Latin e, English, French and any - 
other tongue, with the ground and foundation of arts and 
sciences, comprised under a hundred titles and 1058" periods. 
In Latin first, and now, as a token of thankfulness, brought 
to light in Latine, English and French, in the behalfe of the ■ 
most illustrious Prince Charles, and of British, French, and 
Irish youth. The 4th edition, much enlarged, by the labour 
and industry of John Anchoran, Licentiate in Divinity. 
London. Printed by Edward Griffin for Michael Sparke, 
dwelling at the Blew Bible in Green Arbor, 1639.” The 
;first edition must have, been some years earlier, and the work 


a curiosity. ■ 
of the learner. 


memory- 
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Change to' be made by Janua. 

contains a letter to Anchoran from Comenius uated ’ 
polonorum (Leszna) nth Oct, 1632.” So we see that, 
however the connexion arose, it was Anchoran not 
Hartlib who first made Corn-emus known in England. 

§ 58. In the preface to the volume (signed by Anchoran 
and Comenius) we read of the complaints of “ Ascam, Vives, 
Erasmus, Sturmius, Frisclinus, Dornavius and others. I tie 
Scaiigers and Lipsius did climb but leit no tiacir. ilcm.e 
it is that the greater number of schools (howsoever some 
boast the happinesse of the age and the splendour of learn- 
ing) have not as yet shaked off their ataxies. The youtn 
KftM off nav distracted, and is yet in many places 
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Popularity of Janua shortlived. 

manner in- which the mode of life two hundred years ago is, 
described in it * • 

§ 60. But though parts of the book may on first reading 
have gratified the youth of the 'seventeenth century, a great 
deal of it gave scanty information about difficult subjects, 
such as physiology, geometry, logic, rhetoric, and that too 
in the driest and dullest way. Moreover, in his first version' 
(much modified’ at Saros-Palak) Comenius following the 
Jesuit boasts that no important word occurs twice ; so that 
the book, -to attain the end of giving a perfect stock of Latin 
words, would have to be read and re-read till it was almost 
known by heart; and however amusing boys might find an 
account of. their toys written 'in Latin the first time of reading, 

. ' the interest would somewhat wear away by the fifth or sixth 
time. We cannot then feel' much surprised on reading this 
“general verdict,” written some years .later, touching those 
earlier works of Comenius : “They are of singular use, and 
.very advantageous to those of more discretion (especially to 
such as have already got a smattering' in Latin), to help 
their memories to retain what they have scatteringly gotten 
here and there,, and to Furnish them with many words which 
perhaps they had not formerly read or so well observed; 

* This book must have had a great, sale, in England. Anchora.fi ? s 
Version (the Latin title of .which is Porta not Janua) went through 
^several editions. . I 'have a copy of Janua Lin guar urn Restrain 
4 f formerly translated by Tho. Horn : afterwards mubh corrected 
amended by Joh. Rohotham : now' 1 carefully reviewed and exactly com 
■■.pared: with ail' former editions, foreign and others, and . much. enlarged- L 
both in the Latins and English : together with a Portal! . . by : G.P, 
1647.” , W. ,B.” was a subsequent editor, and finally it was issued. by 
...Roger Daniel, to whom Comenius dedicates from Amsterdam -in 1659 as ■' 
“ Dommo : Rogero Danieli, ..Bibllopolse ac • Typographo Londiiieasi 
celeherrimo.” 
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Lubinus projector of Orbis- Pictus. 

but to young children (whom we have chiefly to instruct,.- 
as those that are ignorant altogether of most things and 
words), they prove rather a mere toil and burden than a 
delight and furtherance.” (Chas. Hoole’s preface to his trans. 
of Orbis Pictus , dated “From my school in Lothbmy , London, 
Jan. 25, 1658.”) 

§ 61. The “ Janua 99 would, therefore, have had but a, 
short-lived popularity with teachers, and a still shorter with 
learners, if Comenius had not carried out his principle of 
appealing to the senses, and adopted a plan which had been 
suggested, nearly 50 years earlier, by a Protestant divine, 
Lubinus/ of Rostock. The artist was called in, and ■ with 


* Eilhardus Lubinus or Eilert Lueben, born 1565 ; was Professor first 
of Poetry then of Theology at Rostock, where he died in 1621. This 
projector of the most famous school-book of modern times seems not to 
be mentioned in K. A. Schmid’s great 'Encykl&pddie^ at least In the first: 
edition. (I have not seen the second.) I find from F. Sander’s Lexikan 
d. Padagogik that Ratke declared he learnt nothing 1 from Lubinus, 
while Comenius recognised him gratefully as his predecessor. This is-; 
just what we should have expected from the character of Ratke and of 
'Comenius. Lubinus advocated the use of interlinear translations. ' and ' 
published (says • Sander) such translations of the .New Testament, of 
Plautus; &c. The: 'very ' interesting : Preface /.-to-; the New Test,;. .was.;: 
translated into English by Hartlib and published as “ The True and 
Readie Way to Learne the Latine Tongue by E. Lubinus,” &c., 1654,;' 
The date given for Lubinus* preface is 1614. L. finds fault with the 
.grammar:, teaching, which is thrashed into boys so that they hate their 
masters. He would appeal to the senses ; u For from these things 
falling under the sense of the eyes, and as it were more known., we will 
make entrance and begin to learn the Latin speech. Four-footed living 
creatures, creeping things, fishes and birds which- can neither be gotten 
nor live well in these parts ought to be painted. Others also, which 
because of their bulk and greatness cannot be shut up in houses may be, 
-made in a lesser form, or drawn with the pencil, yet of such bigness as 
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Orbis Pictus described, 


Endter at Nurnberg in 1657 was published the first edition 
of a book which long outlived the Janua . .This was the 
famous Orbis Sensualium Pictus . , which was used for a cen- 
tury at least in many a schoolroom, and lives in imitations 
to the present day. Comenius wrote this book on the same 
lines as th ejanua, but he goes into less detail, and every 
subject is illustrated by • a small engraving. The text is 
mostly on the opposite page to the picture, and is connected 
with it by a series of corresponding numbers. Everything 
named in the text is numbered as in the picture. The artist 
employed must have been a bold man, as he sticks at nothing ; 
but in skill he was not' the; equal of many’ of his contem- 


they may be well seen by boys even afar off.”'- He says he has often 
counselled the Stationers to bring out a book “in which all things 
whatsoever which may be devised and written and seen by the eyes, 
might be described, so as there might be also added to all. things' and 
all parts and members of things, its own proper word, its own proper 
appellation or term expressed in the Latin and Dutch tongues” (pp. v 
22, 23). “'Visible things are first to be known by the eyes” (p. 23), 
and the joining of seeing the thing and hearing the name together “is 
by far the profitahlest and the bravest course, and passing fit and applic- 
able to the age of children.” Things themselves if possible, if not, 
pictures (p. 25). There • are some capital hints on teaching children 
from things common in the house, in the street, &c. One Hadnanus 
Junius has made a “ nomenclator ” that may be useful. In the .pictures 1 
of the projected book there are to, be lines under each object, and under 
its printed name. (The excellent device of corresponding ..numbers.;; 
/'seems due to '.Comenius. ) For printing. below the pictures L. also suggests , 
./sentences which: are simpler and better, .for children than’ 'those,, da the ' 
Vestibuium, e.g. “ Panis in Mensa positus est, Fells vorat Murern. ” 

In the Brit. Museum there is a copy of Medulla Lingua Gneca in 
which L. works up the root words of- Greek, into sentences* . He was 
evidently a man with ideas. ' Comenius thought of them so highly that 
he tried to carry out another at Saros-Patak, the plan of a “Ccenobium” 
■or Roman colony in which no language should be used but Latin. 
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Why CPs schoolbooks failed 


poraries ; witness trie pictures in the Schaffhausen Janua 
(Editio secunda, SchaffhusI, 1 658), in Daniel’s edition of 
the Janua, 1562, and the very small but beautiful illustrations 
' in the Vestibulum of “Jacob Redinger and J, S.” (Amsterdam, 
1673). However, 'the Orbis Picius gives such a quaint 
delineation of life 200 years ago that copies with the original' 
engravings keep rising in value, and an American publisher 
(Bardeen of Syracuse, New York), has lately reproduced the 
old book with the help of photography. 

§ 62. And yet as instruments of teaching,' these books," 
ue> the Vestibulum and the janua and even, the Orbis Picius: 
which in a great measure superseded both,, proved a failure ; 
How shall we account for this ? 

■ : Comenius immensely . over-estimated the importance' : $jt; 

, knowledge and the power of the , human mind to acquire,; 
knowledge. He took it. for the heavenly idea, that,; man;.' 
should know all things* This notion started him on the 
wrong road for forming a:.scherae of instruction, and it needed' 

, many years and much' experience to show him his error. When 
he wrote the ' Orbis 1 ' ictus he said of it : “ It is a little book , 
as you see, of no great bulk, yet a brief of the whole world 
and a whole language:” (Hoole’s trans. Preface); and he 
afterwards speaks of “ this our little cyclop adia of things 
subject to the senses.” But in his old' -age he saw that his, 
text-books were too condensed and attempted too much 
(Laurie, p. 59);.;.; and he admitted that after all Seneca was 
right: “Melius est scire pauca rede uti quam scire 

multa, quorum ignores usurn. It is better to know a few 
things and have-, the right use of them than to, "know many 
things which you cannot use at all” 

I 63. The attempt to give “ information ” has been the 
ruin of a vast number of professing educators since Comenius. 
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Compendia Dispendia. 

Masters “of the old school” whom some of us can still 
remember made boys learn Latin and Greek Grammar and 
■nothing else. Their successors seem to think that boys 
should not learn Latin and Greek Grammar but everything 
else : and the last error X take to be. much worse than the 
first. As Ruskin has neatly said, education is not teaching 
people to know what they do not know, but to behave as 
they do not behave. It is to be judged not by the knowledge 
acquired, but the habits, powers, interests : knowledge must 
be thought of “last and least.” 

§ 64. So the attempt to teach about everything was . 
unwise. The means adopted were unwise also. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that a; “general view ” should come 
first; this is not the right way to 'give knowledge in any 
; subject. “ A child begins by seeing bits of everything — here 
a little and there a little ; it makes ' up its wholes out of its 
own littles, and is long in reaching the fulness of a whole ; 
and in this we are children all our lives in much.” (Dr. John 
Brown in Horae Suhsedvce, p. 5.) So. nothing could have 
been much, more unfortunate than an attempt to give the 
young “a brief of the whole world.” Compendia, dispend in. 

§ 65. Corresponding to, “a brief of the whole 'world,” 

■ Comenius offers “a brief of a whole language.” The two 
mistakes were well matched. In “ the whole world ” there 
are a vast number of things of .which we must, and a good 
number of which we very advantageously may be ignorant* 
In a language there are many words which we cannot know 
and many more which we do not want to know. The 
language lives for us in a small vocabulary of essential words, 
and our hold upon the language depends upon the power 
we have in receiving and expressing thought by means of 
those words. But the Jesuit Bath, and after him Comenius, 
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Comenius and Science of Education. 


made the tremendous mistake of treating all Latin words, as 
of equal value, and took credit for using each word once 
and once only ! Moreover, Comenius wrote not simply to 
teach the Latin language, but also to stretch the Latin 
language till it covered the whole area of modem life. He 
aimed at two things and missed them both. 

§ 66. We see then that Comenius was not what Haliam 
calls him, “ a man who invented a new way of learning 
Latin.” He did not do this, but he did much more than 
this. He saw that every human creature should be trained 
up to become a reasonable being, and that the training; 
should be such as to draw out God-given faculties. Thus, 
he struck the key-note of the science of education. 


The quantity and the diffuseness of the writings of Comenius are truly 
bewildering. In these days eminent men, Carlyle, e.g . , sometimes find 
it difficult to get into print ; but printing-presses all over Europe seemed 
to be at the serviee of Comenius. An account of the various editions of 
the Janua would be an interesting piece of bibliography, but the task 
of making it would hot be a light one. The earliest copy of which X 
can .'find a trace is en tered in the catalogue of the. Bodleian : ‘ * Comenius 
J. : . A. Janua Linguarum , 8vo, Lips (Lelpcd C 1632.” : ' I also find 'there’ 1 
another copy entered. “ per Anchoraniim, cum. clave, per W. ’Saltonstall,; 
London, 1633.” 

The fame of Comenius is increasing and many interesting works have 
now been written about him. I have already mentioned , the English 
books of Benham and Laurie. In German I have the following books, 
but not the time to read them all : — 

Daniel, .H, A. Zerst rente Blatter . Halle, i860. 

: Free, H. Pddagogik d. Comenius. ’Bern burg, 1884. 

Hiller, R. . Lalein Methode d. /.A. ■■ 'Comenius, ... ■ Zschopau, 1883, ' 
(v. g. and terse ; only 46 pp ) 

Muller, Walter. Comenius ein Sysiematiker in d. Pad* Dresden, 

1887. 

Pappenheim, E. Amos Comenius. Berlin. 18? 1. 
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Books on Comenius. 


Seyffarth, L. W. J. A. Comenius . Leipzig, 2nd edition, 1871. (A 
careful and, as far as I can judge in haste, an excellent piece of work.) 

Zoubek, Fr. J. J- A. Comenius. Eine quelknmdssige Lebensskhze, 
(Prefixed to trans. of Didac. M. in Richter’s Pad. BibUotheL ) 

For a Port- Royalist’s criticism of the fanua, see infra* (p. 185 note.) 
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THE GENTLEMEN OF • PORT-ROYAL. 


i i. In the sixteen-hundreds by far the most successful 
schoolmasters were the Jesuits. In spite of their exclusion 
from the University, they had in the Province of Paris some 
14,000 pupils, and in Paris itself at the College de Clermont, 
r,Soo. Might they not have neglected “ the Little Schools,” 
which were organized by the friends and disciples of the 
Abbe de Saint-Cyran, schools in which the numbers were 
always . small, about twenty or twenty-five, and only once 
increasing to fifty? And yet the Jesuits left no stone 
unturned, no weapon unemployed, in their attack on “the 
Little Schools.” The conflict seems to us like an engage- - 
ment between a man-of-war and a fishing-boat. That the 
poor fishing-boat would soon be beneath the waves, was 
clear enough from the beginning, and she did indeed 
speedily disappear; but the victors have never recovered 
from their victory and never will. Whenever we tfiink o' 
Jesuitism we are not more forcibly reminded of Loyola than 
of Pascal. All educated Frenchmen, most educated people 
everywhere, get their best remembered impressions of the 
Society of Loyola from the Provincial Letters, f 



For full titles of the books referred to see p. 105, 
t The solitaries of Port-Royal used to vary their mental toil whh 
manual. A Jesuit having maliciously a A«t whether it was true that 
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1 fee Jesuits and the Arnaulds. 

s . 2 ' ”^ J ‘ e Society had a long standing rivalry with the 
University of Paris, and the University not only refused to 
admit the Jesuits, but several times petitioned the Parliament 
to chase them out of France. On one of these occasions 
the advocate who was retained by the University was 
Antoine Arnauld, a man of renowned eloquence: and he 
threw himself into the attack with all his heart. From that 

time the Jesuits had a standing feud with the bouse of 
Arnauld. 

§3- But it was no mere personal dislike that separated 
tne Port-Royalists, and the Jesuits. Port-Royal with which 

; ,f“ d fami] y was so closely united, became the 
stionghold of a theology which was unlike that of the 
Jesuits, and was denounced by them as heresy. The 
aughter of Antoine Arnauld was made, at the age of eleven 
years, Aooess of Port-Royal, a Cistercian convent not far from 
Versailles. This position was obtained for her bv a fraud 
ox Marion, Henry IV’s advocate-general, who thought only 
of providing comfortably for one of the twenty children to 
whom his daughter, Made. Arnauld, had made him grand- 
father. Never was a nomination more scandalously obtained 
or used to better purpose. The Mere Angdlique is one of 
the saints of the universal church, and she soon became the 
restorer oi tne religious life first in her own and then by her 
influence ana example m other convents of her Order. 

b 4* In these reforms she had nothing to fear from h*r 
hei-editaiy foes the Jesuits ,- but she soon' came undT the 
m uence Ox a man whose theory of life was as much opposed 

Monsieur Pascal made shoes, met with the awkwrrd reDartw. «t 

cf “ - -"»■ - * «* * 
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7 u ' c Jcbmls me0T y as f o that of the world which found in 
the Jesuits the most accommodating father confessors. 

Duvergier de Hauranne (1581-1643) better known by 
the name of his “abbaye,” Saint-Cyran, was one of those 
commanding spirits who seem born to- direct others and 
torm a distinct society. In vain Richelieu offered him the 
posts most likely to tempt him. The prize that Saint-Cyran 
had set his heart upon was not of this world, and Riche- 
lieu could assist him in one way only-by persecution. 

ns assistance the Cardinal readily granted, and bv his 
orders Saint-Cyran was imprisoned at Vincennes, and not 
set at liberty till Richelieu was himself summoned before a 
higher tribunal. 

§ 5. Driven by prevailing sickness from Port-Roval des 
Cnamps, the Mbre Angelique transported her community S 
1626) to a house purchased for them in Paris by her mother 
whom her widowhood became one of the Siste'rs. In Paris 
Angelique sought for herself and her convent the spiritual 

W C ^^T ^ 3 P” soner )> a nd from that 

time Saint-Cyran added the Abbess and Sisters of Port-Royal 

to the number of those who looked up to him as their 

pattern and guide in all things. . : 

Port-Royal des Champs' was in course of time occupied 
by a band of solitaries who at the bidding of Saint-C -ran 

I“d7 c ¥„t w °" d ” d 7°“ ,b ““ d4 “ 7 

Port Royll ' We ° We W ° rkS ° f “ the Gentlemen pf . ; 

., ^ 6 ' f * hen to Saint-Cyran we must look for the 

Resist " thS diSdnCtiVe <>f the Port 

Saint-Cyran was before all things a theologian. I„ Hs 
early days at Bayonne his studies had k. ■ f 
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Salnt-Cyran an “ Evangelical.” 

friend who afterwards was professor of theology at Louvain, 
and then Bishop of Ypres. This friend was Jansenius. 
Their searches after truth had brought them to opinions 
which in the England of the nineteenth centurv are known 
as “Evangelical.” According to “Catholic” teaching all 
those who receive the creed and the sacraments of the 
Church and do not commit “mortal” sin are in a “state oi 
salvation,” that is to say the great majority of Christians are 
saved. This teaching is rejected by those of another school 
of thought who hold that only a few “elect” are saved and 
that the great body even of Christians are doomed to 
perdition. :Y; 

§ 7. Such a belief as this would seem to be associated 
of necessity with harshness and gloom ; but from whatever 
cause, there has been found in many, even in most, cases 
no such connexion. Those who have held that the great 
mass of their fellow-creatures had no hope in a future world, 
have thrown themselves lovingly into all attempts to improve 
their condition in this world. Still, their main effort has 
always been to increase the number of the converted and to 
preserve them from the wiles of the enemy. This Saint- 
Cyran sought to do by selecting a few children and bringing 
them up in their tender years like hot-house plants, in the 
hope that they would be prepared when older and stronger, 
to resist the evil influences of the world. ° 

§ 8 - His first plan was to choose out of all Paris six 
children and to confide them to the care of a' priest appointed 
to direct their consciences, and a tutor of not more than 
twenty-five years old, to teach them Latin. “I should 
think,” says he, “ it was doing a good deal if I did not 
advance them far in Latin , before the age of twelve, and 
made them pass their first years confined to one house or a 



.glit be allowed all the. 
they might see only 
those about them." 


monastery in the country wneic 
pastimes suited to their age am 
the example of a good life 
(Letter quoted by Carrd, p. so, 
§ 9. His imprisonment put 
says - Saint-Cyran, 
take for God f so 
francs by M. Bignon, 
which two small sons 
.The name of. u Littl 


to this plan. 


“ I do not lightly break on what 1 unaer- 
wheh intrusted with the disposal of 2,000 
he started the first Little School,' ih 
of M. Bignon’s were taken as pupils, 
•le Schools/' was given .. partly perhaps 
because according to their design the numbers in any school 
could never' be large, partly no doubt to deprecate any 
suspicion of rivalry .with the schools of the University. The 
children were to be taken at an early age, nine or ten, before 
they could have any guilty knowledge of evil, and Saint- 
Cyran made in all cases a stipulation that at any time a 
child might be returned to his mends ; out in cases where 
the master’s care seemed successful, the pupils were to be 
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int-Cyran & Locke on Public School; 


though by a different road. To both of them it seemed 
that children require much more individual care and watch- 
ing than they can possibly get in a public school. Saint 
Cyran would have said what Locke said : “The difference 
is great between two or three pupils in the same house and 
three or four score boys lodged up and down: for let the 
master’s industry and skill be never so great, it is impossible 
he should have fifty or one hundred scholars under his eye 
any longer than they are in school together : Nor can it be 
expected that he should instruct them successfully in any- 
thing but their books; the forming of their minds and 
manners [preserving them from the danger of the enemy, 
Saint-Cyran would have said] requiring a constant attention 
and particular application to every single boy, which is 
impossible in a numerous dock, ' and would' be wholly uh^ 
vain (could he have time to study and correct everyone’s 
peculiar defects and wrong inclinations) when the lad was 
to be left to himself or the prevailing infection of . 
his fellows the greater part of the four-and-twenty Tours ” 
{Thoughts c. Ed. §70.) , ; I; 

§ 12. An English public schoolmaster told the Com- 
mission on Public Schools, that he stood in loco parentis to \ 
fifty boys. “Rather a large family,” observed one of the 
Commissioners drily. .The truth is that in the bringing- up 
of the young there is the place of the schoolmaster "and of 
the school-fellows, as well as that of the parents; and of 
these several forces one -cannot fulfil the functions of the 


b 
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' partly by the traditions of the school, utterly excluded. From 
this the intellectual education of the boys no doubt suffers, 
“ Engage them in conversation with men of parts and 
breeding,” says Locke; and this was the old notion of 
training when boys of good family grew up as pages in the 
household of some nobleman. But, except in the holidays, 
the young aristocrats of the present day talk only with other 
boys, and servants, and tradesmen. Hence the amount of 
thought and conversation given to school topics, especially 
the games, is out of all proportion to the importance of such 
things ; and this ■ does ■ much to increase what Matthew 
Arnold calls “ the barbarians 5 ”' inaptitude for ideas. 

§ 14. What are we to say about the effects of the system 
on the morals of the boys ? If we were to start like' Saint-; 
Cyran from the doctrine of human 'depravity, we, should:' 
entirely condemn .the- system and predict from it the most 
disastrous results ;* but from experience we come to a very 


' * A master in a great public school once stated in a school address 
what masters .and boys felt to be true, c< It would hardly be too much 
to say that the whole -problem . of- education is. how to surround the. 
young with good influences. I believe, we must go on to add that if the 
wisest man had set. himself to work out this problem without the teach- 
ing of experience, he would have been little likely to hit upon the system 
of which we are so proud, and which wo call Y the Public School 
System.” If the real secret of education is to surround the young with 
good influences, is it not a strange paradox to take them at the very age 
when influences act most despotically ' and mass them together in large 
numbers, where much, that is ; coarsest; .is sure to be tolerated, ■ and. much;; 
that is gentlest and most refining — the presence of mothers and sisters 
for example — is for a large part of the year a memory or an echo rather 
than a living voice? I confess I have never seen any answers to this 
objection which apart f 're ;; ; Ay test c/ t. / . An, I -huuld have been 
prepared to pronounce satisfactory. It is a simple truth that the moral ‘ 
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The Little Schools for the few only. 

different conclusion. Bishop Dupanlotip, indeed, spoke of 
the public schools of France as “ ces gouffres ” This is not 
what is said or thought of the English schools, and they are 
filled with boys whose fathers and grandfathers were brought 
up in them, and desire above all things to maintain the old 
traditions. 

§ 15. The Little Schools of Port-Royal aimed at train- 
ing a few boys very differently ; each master had the charge 
of five • or six only, and these were never to be out of his 
presence day or night.* 

§ 16. It may reasonably be objected that such schools 
would be possible only for a few children of well-to-do parents, 
and that men who would thus devote themselves could be 
found only at seasons of great .enthusiasm. Under ordinary 
circumstances small schools have most of the drawbacks 
and few of the advantages which are to be found in large. 


dangers of our Public School System are enormous. It is the simple 
"...truth that do what, you will in the .way of precaution, you do give to 
boys of low, animal natures, the very boys who ought to be exceptionally 
subject to almost despotic restraint, exceptional opportunities of exer- 
cising a debasing influence over natures far more., refined and spiritual 
than their own. And it is further the* simple but the sad truth, that 
these exceptional opportunities are too often turned to account, and 
that the young boy’s character for a time- — sometimes for a long time— - 
is spoiled or vulgarized by the influence of unworthy companions. ” 
This is what public schoolmasters, if their eyes are not blinded by 
routine, are painfully conscious of. : B:ut they find that in the end good 
prevails; the average boy gains a manly character and contributes" 
towards the keeping up a healthy public opinion which is of great effect- 
in restraining the evil-doer. 

“The number of boarders was never veiy great, because to a master- * 
¥|pe assigned no more than he could have beds, for in his room.” 
(Fontaine’s Memoire, Carre, p. 24.) 
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Choice of masters & servants. Watch & pray. 

§ 17. As Saint-Cyran attributed immense importance to 
the part of the master in education, he was not easily 
satisfied with his qualifications. “ There is no occupation 
in the Church that is more worthy of a Christian ; next to 
giving up one’s life there is no greater charity . . . The 

charge of the soul of one of these little ones is a higher 
employment than the government of all the world.” (CsTdet, 
2 .) So thought Saint-Cyran, and he was ready to go to the 
ends of the earth to find the sort of teacher he wanted. 

§ 18. He was so anxious that the children should see 
only that which was good that the servants were chosen with 
peculiar Care. 

§ 19. For the masters his favourite rule was: “Speak 
little; put up with much; pray still more.” Piety was not 
to be instilled so much by precepts as by the atmosphere in 
which the children grew up. “ Do not spend so much time 
m speaking to them about God as to God about them so 
formal instruction was never to be made wearisome. But 
there was to be an incessant watch against evil influences 
and for good. “In guarding the citadel,” says Lancelot, 
we fad it we leave open a single gateway by which the 
enemy might enter . 1 ” 

§ 20. Though anxious, like the Jesuits, to make their 
boys studies “not only endurable, but even delightful,” the 
.Gentlemen of Port-Royal banished every form of rivalry. 
Lach pupil was to think of one whom he should try to catch 
up, but this was not a school-fellow, but his own higher self, his 


may give sufficient care to each individual; moreover, there will be an 
easy avoidance of the moral corruption which numbers bring. ” Erasmus 
on Christian Marriage quoted by Coustel in Sainte-Beuve, P.Riii bit 
; 4 ,; f . 404. ' ’ - ’ *’ 
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Study a delight. Reading French first 

room tradition. “If the want of emulation was a drawback,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “it was a clear gain to escape from all 
routine, from all pedantry. La eras se et la morgue des 
regents n'en appro chaieni pasL ( P.R . voh iij, p. 414.) Piety 
as we have seen was their main object. Next to it they 
wished to “ carry the intellects of their pupils to the highest 
point they could attain to.” 

§ 23. In doing this they profited by their freedom from 
routine to try experiments. ' They used their own judgments 
and sought to train the judgment of their pupils. Them- 
selves knowing the delights of literature, they resolved that 
; their pupils should know them also. They would banish all 
useless . difficulties and do what they could to “ help the 
'young and make study even more pleasant to them than play- 
and pastime.' ” (Preface to Cie.’s Billets , quoted by Sainte- 
' Beuve, vol. iij, p. 423.) . 

§ 24. One of their innovations, though startling to their 
contemporaries, does not seem to us very surprising. It 
• was the custom to begin reading with a three or four years 5 
course of reading Latin, because in that language all the 
letters were pronounced. The ' connexion between sound 
and sense is in our days not . always thought of, but even 
among teachers no advocates .. would now be found for the 
old method whiefi kept young people for the first three or 
four years uttering sounds they could by no possibility 
understand. The French language might have some dis- 
advantage frpm its silent letters, but this was small compared 
, with the disadvantage felt in Latin from its silent sense. 
So the Port-Royalists began reading with French. 

: § 25, Further than this, they objected to reading through 
spelling, and pointed out that as consonants cannot be 
pronounced by themselves they should be taken only in 
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Beginners* difficulties lightened. 

Mu I caster or of Ratke, that everything should be taught 
through the mother-tongue. 

Next, the Port- Royalists sought to give their pupils ah 
early and a pleasing introduction to literature. The best 
literature in those days was the classical ; and suitable works 
from that literature might be made intelligible by means o] 

\ translations . In this way the Port-Royalists led their pupils 
■ to look upon some of the classical authors not as inventors 
of examples in syntax, but as writers of books that meant 
something. . And thus both the mother-tongue and literature 
were brought into the school-room. 

' §'. 28. When the boys had by this means got some 
feeling for literature and some, acquaintance with the world 
of the ancients, they began the study of Latin. Here again 
all needless difficulties were taken out of their way. No 
attempt indeed was made to teach language without grammar, 
the rationale of language, but the science of grammar was 
reduced to first principles (set forth in the Grammaire 
Generate et Raisonn'ee of Arnauld and Lancelot), and the 
special grammar of the Latin language was no longer taught 
by means of .the work established in the University, , the 
Latin Latin Grammar of Despautere, but by a “New Method” 
written in French which gave essentials only and had for its 
motto : Mihi inter virtutes grammatici liabebitur aliqua 
nescire— To me it .will be among the grammarian’s good 
points not to know everything.” (QuintiL)* 


* Lancelot’s “New way "of easily learning Latin {NoimelU Methode 
pour apprendre facilement la langue Latine )” was published in 1644, his 
.method for Greek in 1655.' This was followed in 1657 by his “'Garden 
• of Greek Roots (Jardin des racines gricques) 99 (see Cadet, pp. 15 if.) 

\ The Poit-Royalists seem to me in some respects far behind Comenius, 
..felt they Were right in rejecting him as a .methodise! in language- 



